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EDUCATIONAL  IDEALS  THAT  ARE  MOST  WORTHY 

OF  LOYALTY! 

Those  who  are  engaged  in  acquiring  education  ought  to 
be  interested  in  problems  of  education  no  less  than  are  those 
who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  instruction  or  in  that  of 
educational  administration.  I  desire  to  speak  to  you 
briefly  regarding  an  educational  problem  that  is  distin¬ 
guished,  I  believe,  by  the  following  marks:  among  educa¬ 
tional  problems  it  is  of  supreme  importance;  it  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  that  presents  itself  to  each  of  us  individually  and  not 
merely  to  those  who,  in  one  way  or  another,  represent 
us;  and  the  solution  of  the  problem  is,  if  I  am  not  mis¬ 
taken,  the  same  for  all.  I  refer  to  the  problem  of  ideals. 
I  refer  to  the  problem  of  selecting  those  ideals  that  are  most 
worthy  of  our  devotion  and  our  loyalty,  for  ideals,  which 
are  the  sources  of  light  for  our  pathways,  are  not  of  equal 
worth.  They  differ  in  respect  of  dignity  and  importance, 
differing,  like  the  stars,  in  glory. 

A  few  weeks  ago  as  I  was  walking  one  night  down  Ban¬ 
croft  Way  I  had  the  fortune  to  be  joined  by  a  young  man 
who  came  out  from  his  residence  as  I  was  passing  the  gate, 
and  who,  tho  neither  of  us  knew  the  other,  greeted  me  in 
good  western  fashion.  This  young  man  was  an  ingenuous 
youth  and  I  soon  learned  that  he  was  a  student  in  the 
University  of  California.  In  the  course  of  our  conversa- 

^  Stenographic  report  of  an  address  at  the  university  meeting  of  the 
University  of  California,  October  27,  1916. 
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tion  and  in  response  to  some  questions,  he  informed  me 
that  before  coming  hither  as  a  student  he  had  definitely 
decided  what  was  to  be  his  pursuit  in  life  and  that  he  was 
confining  his  attention  to  those  courses  of  study  that  bore 
most  immediately  upon  it,  neglecting  all  other  courses 
and  all  other  subjects.  This  excellent  young  man  was, 
in  my  judgment,  making  a  grave  mistake.  The  mistake 
did  not  consist  in  his  having  chosen  a  pursuit,  for  that 
is  a  choice  which  all  of  us  must  make  sooner  or  later. 
Neither  did  the  mistake  consist  in  his  resolving  to  equip 
himself  thoroly  for  his  vocation,  for  such  equipment  is 
indispensable  in  a  world  where,  in  all  occupations,  com¬ 
petition  is  keen  and  is  destined  to  become  keener  and  keener 
with  the  passing  of  the  years.  His  mistake  consisted 
in  his  forgetting  that  he  was  a  man  and  in  remembering 
only  that  he  was  to  be  a  follower  of  a  pursuit.  And  in 
thus  forgetting  and  remembering,  he  forgot  what  was  major 
and  remembered  only  what  was  minor;  he  remembered 
what  was  subordinate  and  forgot  what  was  supreme.  For 
man  is  infinitely  superior  to  any  specific  form  of  human 
activity:  to  be  a  man  is  to  be  something  immeasurably 
greater  than  to  be  the  most  successful  follower  of  any 
pursuit  whether  it  be  medicine,  or  law,  or  theology,  or 
teaching,  or  agriculture,  or  any  other  specific  variety 
among  the  callings  of  men.  As  animate  beings  inhabiting 
a  world  where  humans,  like  the  other  animals,  are  obliged 
to  win  their  life  from  day  to  day,  we,  all  of  us,  are  or  are 
destined  to  be,  in  one  way  or  another,  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water.  On  this  account  we  all  of  us  require 
what  is  called  vocational  or  professional  training.  The 
ideal  of  such  education  is  efficiency.  But  as  men  and 
women,  as  representatives  of  the  race  of  man,  we  are  called 
to  something  higher;  we  are  called  to  that  kind  of  educa¬ 
tion  which  has  been  known  for  more  than  two  thousand 
years  and  which  I  hope  will  continue  to  be  known  under 
the  beautiful  designation  of  liberal  education.  The  ideal 
of  liberal  education  is  not  mere  efficiency.  Its  ideal  is 
intelligence,  emancipation,  magnanimity.  It  is  intelli- 
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gence  because  intelligence  is  the  sole  means  to  emancipa¬ 
tion.  It  is  emancipation  because  emancipation  is  the  sole 
means  to  magnanimity.  It  is  magnanimity  because  mag¬ 
nanimity  is  the  highest  estate  of  man.  I  desire  to  warn 
you,  as  your  friend,  against  the  enemies  of  liberal  educa¬ 
tion.  These  are  very  numerous,  being  easy  to  produce, 
springing  up  like  weeds  along  the  dusty  highway,  almost 
under  the  very  hoof  of  travel.  I  desire  to  warn  you  against 
all  manner  of  practicianism.  I  desire  to  warn  you  against 
the  insidious  and  baleful  influence  of  those  omnipresent, 
well-meaning,  wingless-minded  educators  who  uncon¬ 
sciously  conceive  young  men  and  women  as  more  or  less 
sublimated  beasts  and  who  regard  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  as  agencies  for  teaching  the  animals  the  arts  of  get¬ 
ting  shelter  and  raiment  and  food. 

I  have  said  that  the  ideal  of  liberal  education  is  not 
mere  efficiency  but  is  intelligence,  emancipation,  mag¬ 
nanimity.  Accordingly  it  is  the  function  of  liberal  educa¬ 
tion  to  orient  and  discipline  our  human  faculties,  not  merely 
in  their  relation  to  the  nature  of  some  pursuit,  but  in  their 
relation  to  all  the  great  permanent  massive  facts  of  life 
and  the  world.  I  have  not  time  to  argue  that  one  who 
aspires  to  the  kind  of  education  that  is  appropriate  to  us 
in  our  characters  as  men  and  women,  may  not  neglect 
the  discipline  afforded  by  history  and  the  literature  of 
antiquity,  because  one  of  the  great  abiding  facts  of  life 
and  the  world  is  the  fact  that  each  of  us  has  behind  him 
an  immense  human  past,  a  past  of  which  we  are  children, 
a  past  which  holds  for  our  guidance  and  edification  the 
record  or  the  ruins  of  all  the  experiments  that  man  has 
made  in  many  thousands  of  years  in  the  art  of  living  in 
this  world.  I  have  not  time  to  argue  that  those  who  hope 
to  attain,  in  the  course  of  life,  to  the  spiritual  status  of  a 
liberally  educated  mind,  may  not  neglect  the  discipline 
of  natural  science,  for  the  reason  that  one  of  the  great 
abiding  massive  facts  of  life  and  the  world  is  the  fact  that 
we  humans  are  completely  immersed  in  an  infinite  uni¬ 
verse  of  matter  and  force,  of  which  we  are  literally  parts 
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and  in  regard  to  which  it  is  the  function  of  science  to  give 
us  intelHgence.  I  have  not  time  to  argue  that  one  devoted 
to  the  acquisition  of  liberal  education  may  not  neglect 
the  discipline  of  political  or  social  science  and  jurisprudence 
for  one  of  the  invariant  cardinal  facts  of  life  and  the  world 
is  the  fact  that  man,  said  Aristotle,  is  made  for  coopera¬ 
tion,  being  by  nature  a  social  creature  born  to  member¬ 
ship  in  a  thousand  teams  in  which  he  must  work  or  perish. 
I  have  not  time  to  argue  that  an  aspirant  to  liberal  educa¬ 
tion  may  not  neglect  the  disciplines  of  logic  and  mathe¬ 
matics,  for  it  is  these  sciences  and  these  alone  that  can 
put  him  in  right  relation  to  what  the  Germans  call  the 
Gedankenwelt,  to  what  the  English  call  the  world  of  ideas, 
the  most  potent  of  all  the  components  of  life  and  the  world 
for  the  universe  itself  is  but  an  idea.  I  have  not  time  to 
argue  that  one  who  hopes  to  acquire  liberal  education 
will  not  neglect  the  discipline  of  beauty,  the  most  vital 
thing  in  the  world,  for  it  is  beauty  that  makes  life  worth 
living  and  makes  it  possible.  Indeed,  if  by  some  spiritual 
cataclysm  all  the  beauty  of  nature  and  all  the  beauty  of 
art  and  all  the  beauty  of  thought  were  to  be  suddenly 
blotted  out,  man  would  quickly  perish  thru  depression 
of  spirit  caused  by  the  omnipresence  of  ugliness.  Neither 
have  I  time  to  argue  in  this  connection  that  one  aspiring 
to  a  liberal  education  may  not  neglect  the  greatest  of  all  the 
arts  of  men,  the  art  which,  at  the  first  university  meeting 
of  the  year  President  Wheeler  so  emphatically  warned 
us  not  to  neglect:  the  art,  I  mean,  of  human  expression 
in  living  speech. 

Is  magnanimity  alone  the  highest  of  ideals?  It  is  not. 
Neither  efficiency  alone  nor  magnanimity  alone  is  the  high¬ 
est  of  ideals.  The  supreme  ideal  is  a  union  of  the  two. 
Its  name  is  wisdom.  But,  you  may  wish  to  ask,  why 
have  I  said  nothing  of  righteousness?  Have  I  said  nothing 
of  it?  On  the  contrary  I  have  been  speaking  of  naught 
else.  For  in  respect  of  this  matter  education,  liberal  edu¬ 
cation,  agrees  with  Socrates:  badness  is  a  species  of  ignor¬ 
ance;  the  wise  man,  the  wise  woman,  will  be  good. 

Cassius  J.  Keyser 
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COOPERATION  IN  A  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

The  greatest  single  problem  with  which  any  city  or  state 
has  to  deal  is  the  education  of  its  children.  Upon  the 
training  of  its  children  depends  the  future  of  the  home, 
of  the  state  and  of  civilization  itself.  The  question  is 
basic.  Its  solution  determines  the  perpetuation  or  over¬ 
throw  of  American  institutions.  Nothing  whatever  should 
be  permitted  to  divert  us  from  giving  our  very  best  thought 
to  its  solution.  Children  are  helpless ;  their  future  is  within 
our  grasp.  What  is  done  in  our  schools  to  develop  all  that 
heredity  has  given  that  is  worth  while,  and  to  prevent  the 
development  of  what  heredity  has  given  that  is  not  worth 
while  by  creating  for  the  child  a  proper  environment  de¬ 
termines  To  a  very  large  degree  what  kind  of  parents,  what 
kind  of  business  and  professional  men  and  women,  and  what 
kind  of  citizens  our  children  are  to  become. 

Because  of  this  and  more,  it  is  self-evident  that  all  the 
people  of  a  community  must  cooperate;  and  not  alone  the 
community,  but  the  state  as  well,  so  that  the  accumulated 
experience  of  all  may  be  made  available  for  each  and  every 
child  in  all  phases  of  human  endeavor,  no  one  of  which  lacks 
representation  in  the  modern  educational  program. 
Equally  strong  is  the  opinion  that,  in  order  to  safeguard 
the  future  of  our  children,  the  management  of  our  schools 
must  be  entirely  independent  of  all  partisan  political 
control,  and  of  the  control  of  all  religious,  fraternal,  social 
or  other  exclusive  bodies.  Education  is  a  community 
problem,  as  large  as  the  entire  community,  one  in  which  the 
whole  community  may  take  part,  and  one  from  which  the 
community  should  exclude  all  orders,  parties,  and  sects  in 
which  only  a  portion  of  the  community  has  an  interest. 

The  local  schools  should  be  under  the  management  and 
control  of  a  board  of  education  elected  at  large  by  the 
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people,  and  should  be  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
maintaining  a  modem  and  efficient  system  of  schools.  In 
order  to  discharge  this  public  tmst,  the  board  of  education 
should  be  given  full  authority,  both  financial  and  educa¬ 
tional,  without  interference  from  any  other  body,  organiza¬ 
tion,  or  influence.  Invisible  government  and  city-hall 
politics  must  for  the  best  interests  of  little  children  be 
rigorously  stamped  out  of  the  direction,  influence,  or  control 
of  our  public  schools.  Any  citizen  who  would  use  the 
schools,  these  nurseries  of  childhood,  for  purposes  of  political 
or  other  patronage  is,  to  put  it  mildly,  highly  undesirable. 
The  roll-call  of  a  board  of  education  should  be  a  roll-call 
of  the  leading  business  and  professional  men  of  the  com¬ 
munity — men  of  the  largest  affairs,  men  too  large-minded 
to  traffic  in  the  future  of  helpless  children.  Such  men  and 
women  are  to  be  had  and,  once  found,  they  should  be  re¬ 
tained  as  long  as  they  can  be  induced  to  remain  in  the 
public  service  since  permanency  of  policy  is  fundamental 
in  the  development  of  a  school  system.  This  permanency 
can  not  be  obtained  by  the  system  of  rotation  in  office,  a 
principle  in  American  government  at  the  door  of  which  can 
be  laid  the  largest  responsibility  for  local,  state,  and  national 
misgo  vemmen  t . 

Once  elected,  the  board  of  education  should  have  full 
authority  and  responsibility  in  determining  the  location 
of  school  buildings;  the  number  needed;  in  adopting  plans 
and  specifications  for  new  buildings;  making  needed  re¬ 
pairs,  improvements,  and  extensions  of  existing  buildings; 
providing  for  their  care,  lighting,  and  heating;  purchasing 
the  needed  furniture,  apparatus,  and  supplies;  and  in 
providing  for  all  other  physical  necessities  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  an  adequate  and  efficient  school  system.  It 
should  also  have  full  authority,  subject  always  to  the 
general  laws  of  the  state,  to  determine  the  qualifications 
of  teachers;  to  engage  them,  fix  their  salaries,  and  decide 
upon  the  annual  rate  of  increase;  to  prescribe  courses  of 
study,  choose  the  textbooks  that  are  to  be  used,  determine 
what  supplies  are  needed;  to  employ  a  superintendent  of 
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schools,  and  such  other  officers  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  into  effective  operation  the  plans  for  an  adequate 
school  system.  The  board  of  education  should  be  the  sole 
authority  to  determine  the  amount  of  money  necessary  to 
carry  out  its  plans  and  to  direct  that  the  amount  be  raised, 
with  the  understanding  that  it  become  a  first  lien  upon  all 
taxable  property  until  paid.  This  is  the  situation  in  many 
of  the  cities  of  this  and  of  other  states.  A  study  of  educa¬ 
tional  questions  and  systems  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
best  educational  thought  of  the  day  both  lay  and  pro¬ 
fessional  recommends  improvement  in  public  education 
in  this  manner. 

After  the  board  of  education  has  been  thus  chosen  and 
thus  endowed  with  responsibility  and  adequate  power  to 
enable  it  to  fulfil  its  obligations,  it  should  choose  executive 
officers  to  carry  its  policies  into  effect  and  to  give  advice 
in  the  choice  of  these  policies.  Its  chief  executive  officer 
is  the  superintendent  of  schools  who  is  the  responsible 
head  of  the  school  system.  In  some  of  our  larger  cities,  the 
board  of  education  appoints  a  secretary  and  a  caretaker  of 
buildings  as  assistants  to  the  superintendent  of  schools; 
they  work  under  his  direction. 

To  the  superintendent  of  schools,  the  educational  expert, 
whom  the  board  has  chosen,  the  board  looks  for  expert 
advice  in  the  matter  of  recommending  suitably  trained 
teachers,  principals,  supervisors,  and  assistants;  medical 
inspectors,  nurses,  and  attendance  officers;  textbooks, 
supplies,  courses  of  study,  and  policies  relating  to  the 
effectual  administration  of  these  and  a  multitude  of  other 
matters;  and  upon  his  recommendation  it  appoints  or  re¬ 
jects  candidates  for  educational  positions,  adopts  text¬ 
books  and  supplies,  enacts  rules  and  regulations,  appoints 
janitors,  caretakers,  medical  inspectors,  and  such  other 
assistants  as  the  superintendent  deems  necessary  to  carry 
into  effectual  operation  the  plans  and  policies  of  the  boards 
The  board  will  look  to  its  superintendent  for  the  inspection 
of  the  work  of  all  of  its  employees  and  will  authorize  him  to 
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adopt  whatever  supplementary  measures  he  thinks  best  in 
order  to  make  their  work  most  effective. 

A  wise  superintendent  will,  of  course,  invite  his  faculty  to 
help  him  in  the  formation  of  courses  of  study ;  in  the  examina¬ 
tion  and  recommendation  of  textbooks,  apparatus,  and 
supplies;  in  the  making  of  suitable  regulations  concerning 
the  conduct  of  pupils,  the  relation  of  teachers  to  pupils  and 
pupils  to  teachers,  the  relation  of  supervisors  and  principals 
to  teachers,  the  programs  of  special  teachers,  and  numerous 
similar  matters  and  will,  for  these  purposes,  have  com¬ 
mittees  of  teachers  appointed  to  study  special  questions 
and  to  report  the  results  of  their  investigations  to  him. 
However,  after  all  these  things  have  been  done,  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  a  definite  decision  and  recommendation 
to  the  board  is  the  superintendent’s  and  his  teachers  and 
other  assistants  should  either  cheerfully  carry  out  his 
policies  or  resign.  In  all  of  his  work,  the  superintendent 
has  in  mind  the  whole  school  system.  He  must  deal  with 
principles  and  never  with  individuals  excepting  in  so  far  as 
individuals  are  necessary  to  put  his  principles  into  opera¬ 
tion.  In  dealing  with  various  questions  relating  to  the 
schools,  the  superintendent  should  work  thru  his  assistants, 
his  supervisors,  principals  and  heads  of  departments  who 
by  virtue  of  their  positions  are  his  direct  representatives 
in  his  absence  and  upon  whom  he  must  very  largely  depend 
for  cooperation  and  support.  A  system  of  schools,  like  an 
institution,  is  a  growth,  a  kind  of  coral  formation  built  up 
out  of  the  lives  of  those  who  have  lived  for  it.  Because  of 
this,  it  lives  on  after  the  individual  has  completed  his  task; 
and  it  grows  bigger  and  more  useful  each  time  a  real  life 
has  been  added  to  it  until  it  overtops  and  outweighs  the 
interests  of  any  one  individual  who  may  happen  at  any  time 
to  be  temporarily  at  work  upon  its  further  development. 

People  want  good  schools  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  them, 
but  they  have  only  a  layman’s  knowledge  of  what  con¬ 
stitutes  a  good  school.  This  has  always  been  true.  In  the 
modern  sense  of  the  term,  there  were  no  trained  teachers 
(save  in  the  school  of  experience),  no  educational  experts 
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in  charge  of  public  schools  until  as  late  as  1837.  In  this 
year,  the  people  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  appointed  the  first 
superintendent  of  schools  in  this  country  and  a  few  months 
later  a  superintendent  of  schools  was  appointed  in  the  city 
of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  After  nearly  eighty  years  of  development 
under  this  newly  devised  centraHzed  and  specialized  system 
for  the  management  of  our  public  schools,  a  period  in  which 
their  growth  and  efficiency  has  fully  equalled  if  not  surpast 
the  development  in  every  other  field  of  human  endeavor, 
cities  are  asking  to  have  their  civic  affairs  managed  as  their 
schools  have  long  been  and  are  electing  commissioners  or 
city  boards  corresponding  to  boards  of  education  who  in 
turn  choose  a  responsible  executive  officer  corresponding 
to  the  superintendent  of  schools  and  called  a  City  Manager. 
There  is  absolutely  nothing  new  in  the  plan.  It  is  simply  the 
adaptation  of  the  school  plan  in  all  of  its  non-partisan, 
non-sectarian,  non-exclusive  features  to  civic  affairs.  Of 
course,  it  will  succeed  in  civic  affairs  as  it  has  in  school 
matters.  The  wonder  is  that  someone  did  not  think  of  it 
before.  The  adaptation  of  the  school  plan  to  civic  manage¬ 
ment,  is  a  great  tho  possibly  an  unintended  compliment 
to  those  who  thought  out  the  plan  for  the  management 
of  our  schools. 

In  1839,  two  years  after  the  first  superintendent  of 
schools  was  appointed,  the  first  normal  school  for  the 
training  of  teachers  was  estabhshed  in  Massachusetts. 
Up  to  this  time  and,  in  many  localities,  until  a  much  later 
period,  pupils  were  classified  according  to  size ;  there  was  no 
gradation  as  to  mental  attainments,  no  graduation  from 
one  division  of  the  schools  to  another;  a  child  began  and 
ended  his  education  in  the  same  room  and  under  the  same 
teacher.  No  teacher  would  have  consented  to  having  her 
bright  pupils  selected  and  sent  on  while  she  had  to  begin 
with  new  and  undeveloped  children,  and  this  feeling  still 
lingers  in  the  hearts  of  a  few  teachers.  After  Massachusetts 
had  erected  two  more  normal  schools.  New  York  opened  its 
first  school  for  the  training  of  teachers  at  Albany  in  1844. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  its  present  system  of  normal 
schools. 
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A  large  part  of  a  superintendent’s  work  consists  in 
selecting  trained  teachers,  providing  for  their  develop¬ 
ment  after  appointment,  and  eliminating  those  who,  for 
any  reason  which  it  is  within  their  power  to  overcome, 
fail  to  become  better  trained  than  at  the  time  of  their 
appointment.  A  diploma  from  a  normal  school  or  college 
is  by  no  means  conclusive  evidence  of  a  good  teacher  any 
more  than  graduation  from  a  law  school  makes  a  good 
lawyer;  such  preparation  is  only  the  necessary  beginning 
of  professional  excellence.  In  all  of  his  recommendations 
affecting  the  appointment,  the  dismissal,  or  the  salary  of  a 
teacher,  the  superintendent  must  be  strictly  impersonal, 
judicial,  and  guided  entirely  by  the  best  interests  of  the 
schools.  He  is  the  one  person  competent  to  decide  these 
highly  technical  matters.  Teachers  may  not  always  agree 
with  the  superintendent,  but  it  is  their  business  to  keep  their 
opinions  to  themselves  after  they  have  exprest  them  to  him 
and  to  do  their  utmost  to  make  his  policies  successful  or 
else  they  must  give  up  their  connection  with  the  schools. 
Teachers  should  take  their  school  affairs  to  their  principal 
and  supervisor  and,  then,  if  not  satisfied  with  the  results, 
to  the  superintendent;  a  teacher  who  does  otherwise  can 
not  expect  to  have  the  cooperation  of  her  superintendent. 
Only  in  extreme  cases  when  all  other  means  have  been  tried 
and  failed  should  she  take  her  case  to  the  board  or  to  any 
of  its  committees.  In  any  city  where  this  lack  of  orderly 
procedure  exists  and  where  the  conditions  are  such  as  to 
bring  about  a  change  in  superintendents  every  few  years, 
the  whole  school  system  suffers  great  harm,  and  soon  comes 
to  be  regarded  as  an  educational  Sodom,  a  place  to  be 
avoided  by  all  who  value  their  professional  reputation. 
Invariably,  in  such  cities,  the  educational  standards  are 
low,  the  salaries  poor,  and  patronage  runs  riot. 

The  community  and  most  boards  of  education  hold  the 
superintendent  responsible  for  good  schools.  This  is  not 
fair  or  just  unless  the  board  loyally  supports  the  super¬ 
intendent,  and  follows  most  of  his  recommendations  re¬ 
garding  teachers,  courses  of  study,  textbooks,  supplies, 
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regulations  governing  the  administration  of  the  schools, 
and  all  other  matters  of  detail  affecting  their  general  well¬ 
being.  Between  the  members  of  the  board  of  education 
and  their  superintendent,  the  man  whom  they  have  pushed 
out  between  the  firing  lines  of  the  public  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  schools  on  the  other,  there  must  be  perfect  frankness 
and  confidence.  There  must  be  no  mines  sprung  by  either 
side.  The  superintendent  must  feel  that  he  can  freely 
discuss  any  plan  or  person  with  his  board  or  with  any  of  its 
committees  and  have  the  matter  remain  absolutely  secret 
until  it  seems  best  to  make  it  public.  After  the  super¬ 
intendent  has  made  his  recommendations  to  the  board,  the 
responsibility  for  accepting,  modifying,  or  rejecting  them 
rests  with  that  body.  Whatever  its  action,  the  super¬ 
intendent  is  bound  either  to  do  his  utmost  to  make  the 
action  of  the  board  effective  or  to  resign.  In  other  words, 
he  must  support  the  actions  of  his  board  as  he  expects  his 
assistants  to  support  him. 

Having  settled  the  matter  of  authority  and  responsibility 
for  the  board  of  education  and  for  the  superintendent  of 
schools,  and  having  established  between  them  a  bond  of 
mutual  confidence  and  trust,  we  now  turn  to  the  teacher, 
the  one  upon  whose  shoulders  rests  the  responsibility  for 
executing  the  details,  for  securing  definite,  tangible,  and 
measurable  results.  In  the  first  place,  then,  the  fact  that 
she  has  been  appointed  and  is  retained  is  evidence  of  her 
fitness  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  high  office  of  teacher. 
No  board  of  education  or  superintendent  of  schools  such  as 
have  just  been  described  would  consent  to  the  appointment 
or  retention  of  a  teacher  who  was  not  qualified  or  who  was 
unwilling  to  discharge  creditably  the  duties  of  her  position 
regardless  of  her  social,  church,  or  political  affiliation. 
There  is  but  one  test  for  every  teacher,  namely,  does  she 
gain  desired  results  by  good  methods?  If  so,  she  is  secure; 
if  not,  some  other  teacher  is  put  in  her  place.  Forty 
children  are  of  more  concern  than  any  teacher,  and  while 
children  themselves  can  not  protect  their  own  interests, 
the  board  of  education  and  the  superintendent  can  and  should. 
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When  she  has  been  appointed,  there  are  some  things 
which  a  teacher  may  justly  expect  from  the  board  of 
education  and  the  superintendent;  and  the  chief  of  these  is 
that  she  be  paid  a  living  wage.  To  ask  even  an  inex¬ 
perienced  normal  school  graduate  to  work  for  less  than 
$500  for  her  first  year,  is  little  short  of  disgraceful,  and  yet 
there  are  cities  in  this  state  (N.  Y.)  today  doingthatvery  thing. 
If  a  city  is  so  shamefully  negligent  of  its  most  fundamental 
duty  to  those  whom  it  asks  to  care  for  its  young,  the  state 
should  interfere.  No  city  should  ask  the  most  inexperi¬ 
enced  teacher  to  begin  work  for  less  than  $500  a  year,  this 
sum  to  be  increased  at  the  rate  of  $50  a  year  until  a  maximum 
of  from  $750  to  $900  for  teachers  of  all  grades  is  reached. 
Of  course,  equal  salaries  in  all  grades  call  for  equal  prepara¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  all  teachers.  It  can  easily  be  under¬ 
stood  that  good  training  in  the  elementary  grades  where 
the  very  rudiments  of  learning  are  being  undertaken  and 
where  each  step  needs  the  constant  care  and  watchfulness 
of  the  teacher  is  as  necessary  in  the  interests  of  sound 
educational  policy  as  it  is  in  the  upper  grades  where  the 
initiative  and  experience  of  the  pupil  make  the  teaching 
much  less  difficult. 

Every  teacher  should  feel  that  in  all  her  work  she  has  a 
competent  and  loyal  superintendent  guarding  her  interests, 
and  protecting  her  in  the  discharge  of  the  policies  he  has 
instituted.  There  must  be  mutual  trust  and  confidence, 
a  spirit  of  helpful  cooperation  between  the  teachers  and  the 
superintendent  before  a  school  system  can  be  called  really 
efficient. 

Parents,  too,  owe  social  consideration  to  teachers.  Many 
a  teacher  knows  full  well  that  her  loneliness  results  in 
depleted  efficiency  and  consequent  loss  to  the  children  she 
is  teaching.  Besides  food  and  clothing,  teachers  need 
opportunity  for  amusement  and  diversion,  and  also  for 
further  study  because  all  these  things  are  necessary  for 
increased  efficiency  as  well  as  for  health  and  happiness, 
in  teaching,  just  as  they  are  in  other  vocations.  Rich  as 
are  the  direct  rewards  which  come  to  a  teacher  from  her 
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children,  from  the  daily  observation  and  guidance  of  their 
development,  from  their  simple  faith  and  trust,  and  from  her 
certainty  of  immortality  thru  them  and  their  children’s 
children,  yet  she  needs  more  tangible  things  in  order  to 
live  the  life  to  which  she  is  entitled  now. 

But  there  is  another  side  of  our  social  natures,  namely, 
our  relations  with  one  another  within'  the  school  system. 
This  is  a  matter  quite  within  our  control  and  may,  if  we 
will,  be  a  means  of  obtaining  great  happiness  and  of  forming 
lasting  friendships.  Among  our  associates  we  are  sure  to 
find  splendid  personalities,  and  inspiring  lives.  There  is 
no  room  for  snobbery  or  caste  among  the  teachers  of  a  school 
system.  The  faculty  should  be  at  one  from  the  kinder¬ 
garten  thru  the  high  school.  Sometimes  this  is  not  the 
case.  I  have  known  high  school  teachers  who  took  quite  a 
different  attitude,  and  without  reason.  Many  high  school 
teachers  are  teaching  Latin,  or  science,  or  history,  or  some¬ 
thing  else  because  they  have  never  studied  and  are  either 
unable  or  unwilling  to  teach  children.  Our  best  high  school 
teachers  are  usually  those  who  have  studied  and  taught 
children  in  the  lower  grades.  The  spirit  of  friendliness  and 
cooperation,  should  be  shown  by  an  attempt  to  bear  one 
another’s  burdens,  and  to  give  assistance  in  the  preparation 
and  use  of  materials,  in  the  grading  of  pupils  for  the  pupils’ 
best  interests,  in  the  setting  of  tests,  in  the  establishment 
of  standards,  in  determining  the  right  attitude  of  the  pupil 
toward  the  teacher  and  toward  his  work.  School  receptions 
for  teachers,  or  at  least  an  annual  faculty  banquet,  or  shore 
dinner,  or  clambake  should  be  planned  and  enjoyed  by  all. 
This  spirit  of  good-fellowship  is  highly  developed  in  some 
of  our  best  school  systems  where  teachers  have  card  parties, 
dancing  parties,  give  teas,  form  theater  parties,  arrange 
boat  and  automobile  trips,  attend  athletic  games  and  in 
various  ways  try  to  bring  joy  into  each  other’s  lives. 

Magnificent  buildings,  however  splendidly  equipt,  do  not 
constitute  a  school ;  fill  such  buildings  with  selected  children 
of  the  community,  and  still  you  do  not  have  a  school; 
there  is  no  school  until  the  teacher  appears,  and  the  kind 
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of  school  that  we  then  have  depends  upon  the  kind  of 
teacher  who  appears.  The  teacher,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  is  the  school. 

If  the  teacher  is  neat  and  cleanly  in  dress  and  in  person, 
there  will  be  a  marked  tendency  on  the  part  of  her  pupils 
to  be  careful  in  matters  of  dress;  if  she  is  clean  and  pure  in 
thought  and  in  life,  honest,  painstaking  and  thoro  in  her 
work,  these  virtues  will  impress  themselves  upon  the 
character  of  her  pupils;  if  the  teacher  is  kind  and  thought¬ 
ful  of  others,  firm  but  fair  in  matters  of  discipline,  accurate 
in  thought  and  in  statement,  hopeful,  earnest,  enthusiastic, 
encouraging,  loyal  to  her  class  and  to  her  superiors,  these 
characteristics  will  reflect  themselves  in  the  lives  and  work 
of  her  pupils. 

But  a  dissatisfied,  grumbling,  gossiping,  scolding, 
irritable,  nagging,  disloyal,  insincere,  inaccurate,  fault¬ 
finding,  pessimistic  teacher  always  has  a  class  full  of  in¬ 
tellectual  nondescripts  who  cause  her  and  every  one  else 
trouble,  who  make  little  or  no  progress  in  their  studies, 
but  who  reflect  accurately  the  personal  traits  and  mental 
characteristics  of  their  model — their  teacher.  The  teacher 
is  the  school.  Her  life,  her  character,  her  dress,  her  habits, 
her  spirit,  her  scholarship  and  her  personality  are  imitated 
by  her  pupils.  Good,  bad  or  indifferent,  the  teacher  de¬ 
termines  the  esprit  de  corps  of  her  pupils  and,  to  the  extent 
of  her  influence,  of  the  school. 

Each  teacher  is  a  guide  conducting  a  party  of  travelers 
thru  scenes  familiar  to  the  guide  but  new  and  strange  and 
bewildering  to  the  travelers  who  may  become  interested 
and  eager  or  indifferent  and  discouraged  according  as  the 
guide  is  skilful  or  awkward.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that 
pupils  in  large  numbers  are  leaving  our  grammar  schools, 
high  schools  and  colleges  because  of  poor  teaching;  that 
pupils  are  frequently  called  dull  and  stupid  and  otherwise 
humiliated  by  teachers  who  themselves  are  too  dull,  or  too 
stupid,  or  too  lazy  to  study  and  understand  their  pupils, 
many  of  whom  are  heavily  handicapt  by  heredity  or  by  a 
wretched  environment. 
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Many  teachers  make  the  mistake  of  starting  out  with  the 
hypothesis  that  their  pupils  have  not  been  well  taught  and 
are  not  prepared  for  advanced  work.  This  may  sometimes 
be  a  good  September  argument,  but  it  is  worthless  in  October 
for  the  class  has  had  the  best  instruction  obtainable  for  at 
least  a  month  and  should  have  some  very  definite  knowl¬ 
edge.  In  other  words,  to  point  out  what  others  have  not 
done  in  an  attempt  to  bolster  up  one’s  own  incapacity  is  a 
device  of  the  weak  as  old  as  Adam,  a  subterfuge  so  trans¬ 
parent  as  never  to  deceive  even  the  most  superficial  ob¬ 
server. 

The  comprehensive  end,  the  supreme  test  of  all  teaching 
is  character  building.  Character  building  is  but  another 
expression  for  soul  training.  A  soul  is  trained  by  coming 
in  contact  with  truth;  and  it  makes  no  difference  whether 
it  is  truth  in  personality,  in  mathematics,  in  science,'br  in 
ethics.  Each  time  a  pupil  has  assimilated  an  additional 
truth,  and  each  time  that  he  has  been  thus  removed  from 
untruth  and  dishonesty  and  meanness  in  every  form  he 
has  taken  a  step  toward  God  the  Father  Almighty.  This 
is  the  standard  by  which  the  teacher’s  life  and  work  should 
be  measured,  and  let  every  teacher  who  must  render  an 
account  of  her  stewardship  to  the  common  Father  of  us  all, 
examine  her  plans  and  purposes  in  accordance  with  it,  and 
consider  anew  the  responsibilities  and  opportunities  of  the 
high  office  of  teacher. 

A  phonograph  can  hear  recitations;  but  teaching,  that 
process  by  which  one  skilled  in  things  of  the  heart  and  brain, 
undertakes  the  task  of  enlarging  the  life  of  others  in  all  its 
various  possibilities  of  self-enjoyment  and  general  useful¬ 
ness,  has  always  called  for  and  obtained  the  mightiest 
hearts  and  intellects  in  human  history. 

A  teacher  should  “believe  in  boys  and  girls,  the  men  and 
women  of  a  great  tomorrow;  that  whatsoever  the  boy 
soweth  the  man  shall  reap;  should  believe  in  the  curse  of 
ignorance,  in  the  efficiency  of  schools,  in  the  dignity  of 
teaching  and  in  the  joy  of  serving  others;  should  believe 
in  wisdom  as  revealed  in  human  lives  as  well  as  in  the  pages 
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of  a  printed  book,  in  lessons  taught,  not  so  much  by  precept 
as  by  example,  in  ability  to  work  with  the  hands  as  well  as 
to  think  with  the  head;  in  everything  that  makes  Hfe  large 
and  lovely;  should  believe  in  beauty  in  the  schoolroom, 
in  the  home,  in  daily  life  and  in  out-of-doors ;  should  believe 
in  laughter,  in  love,  in  faith,  in  all  ideals  and  distant  hopes 
that  lure  us  on ;  should  believe  that  every  hour  of  every  day 
we  receive  a  just  reward  for  all  we  are  and  all  we  do ;  should 
believe  in  the  present  and  its  opportunities,  in  the  future 
and  its  promises,  and  in  the  divine  joy  of  living.” 

Frank  D.  Boynton 


Superintendent  op  Schools 
Ithaca,  New  York 


FAILURE  TO  TEACH  THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF 

LIBERTY! 

If  you  ask  the  inhabitants  of  America  what  are  the 
foundations  of  the  liberty  they  enjoy,  a  great  majority  will 
name  the  American  Revolution  only.  For  this  situation 
I  blame  the  schools  and  particularly  the  grades  below  the 
high  school  because  more  than  three-fourths  of  American 
youth  never  reach  the  high  school.  For  more  than  a 
century  we  have  brought  up  American  children  to  hate 
England  and  this  has  led  us  to  slur  over  the  history  of  those 
foundations  of  our  liberty  which  rest  upon  English  soil. 

We  send  the  children  out  to  form  a  public  opinion 
founded  upon  ignorance  and  prejudice;  and  this  in  a  crisis 
is  an  opinion  dangerous  to  the  welfare  of  the  country. 
For  more  than  a  century  we  have  in  effect  taught  each 
generation  of  children  that  Lexington,  Concord  and  Bunker 
Hill  were  the  beginnings  of  all  liberty ;  and  after  hearing  us 
talk  our  immigrant  citizens  have  come  to  the  same  con¬ 
clusion. 

Let  us  say  at  once  that,  whatever  we  have  taught,  the 
importance  of  the  Revolution  itself  will  never  diminish. 
The  fathers  fought  for  the  rights  of  EngUshmen  and  won. 
They  not  only  secured  to  us  imperishable  blessings  but  they 
freed  every  English  colony  from  a  selfish  colonial  policy, 
and  their  action  inspired  the  people  of  the  civilized  world 
to  examine  into  their  own  rights.  This  examination  caused 
a  realization  of  wrongs  which  set  the  world  ablaze,  first 
in  the  French  Revolution,  and  again  in  the  continental 
uprisings  in  1848 — the  one  leading  by  painful  steps  to  the 

^  Read  before  the  American  Historical  Association  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
December  28,  1916. 
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self -governed  France  of  today,  the  others  done  to  death  by 
the  bayonets  of  autocracy. 

Our  Revolution  and  our  abolition  of  slavery  were  indeed 
major  foundations  of  American  liberty  and  they  are 
America’s  noble  contribution  to  the  list.  But  other  battles 
had  been  fought  and  won,  in  past  centuries,  which  educated 
and  inspired  our  fathers  and  made  them  master-builders 
to  build  these  two  American  foundations.  The  results  of 
those  other  victories  lie  in  the  midst  of  us  and  yet  unseen; 
generations  come  and  go  in  happiness  because  of  “Ancient 
right  unnoticed  as  the  breath  we  draw.’’  Let  me  refer 
briefly  to  some  of  those  ancient  rights  and  to  the  manner 
in  which  they  have  been  won. 

The  young  people  of  America  are  as  familiar  with 
elections  as  with  the  alphabet.  They  see  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  chosen  in  various  ways,  go  to  their  duties  in 
every  direction,  from  town  officers  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress;  from  the  justice  of  the  peace  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  We  do  not  stop  to  consider 
that  this  representative  government  is  vital  to  American 
liberty  and  that  without  it,  we  should  pass  under  the  yoke 
of  arbitrary  rule.  Knowledge  of  its  origin  and  history 
can  alone  make  us  comprehend  our  debt.  No  youth  should 
leave  school  without  knowing  how  our  Anglo-Saxon  fore¬ 
fathers  carried  representative  government  from  the  forests 
of  Germany  into  England ;  how  it  flourished  in  the  hundred- 
moot,  the  shire-moot  and  the  folk-moot;  how  all  govern¬ 
ment  was  laid  prostrate  for  the  moment  by  William  the 
Conqueror;  how  starting  again  with  the  Great  Council  of 
the  Norman  Kings,  the  people  of  England  slowly,  and  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  their  kings,  built  up  a  more  and 
more  representative  government,  which  developed  into  the 
English  Parliament  and  the  American  Congress  of  today; 
how  the  people  of  England  drove  to  the  block  and  to  exile 
those  kings  who  would  rule  in  defiance  of  their  laws  and 
without  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  parliament 
assembled;  and  finally  how  our  English  fathers  came  and 
planted  representative  government  upon  the  shores  of 
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America,  and  how  ever  since,  those  who  had  known  only 
the  hand  of  a  ruler  have  come  here  and  have  been  permitted 
to  enjoy  the  ancient  Anglo-Saxon  right  of  joining  in  the 
choice  of  representatives  of  the  people  and  so  have  become 
rulers  themselves. 

We  settle  our  disputes  in  courts.  These  were  not  in¬ 
vented  by  Washington  and  Hamilton  and  Jefferson.  I 
would  have  children  taught  that  they  are  not  new;  that 
they  were  not  granted  by  any  king;  that  they  were  present 
in  the  elements  which  produced  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 
The  village-moot,  the  hundred-moot,  and  the  shire-moot 
were  all  courts.  In  all  of  those  courts  disputes  were  settled 
according  to  the  customs  as  stated  by  the  elder-men.  This 
was  the  making  of  the  common  law.  After  six  hundred 
years  William  the  Conqueror  and  his  successors  built  upon 
this  Anglo-Saxon  foundation  the  courts  which  have  de¬ 
veloped  into  the  English  and  American  courts  of  today. 
The  recorded  decisions  of  those  courts  century  after  century 
gave  shape  to  the  magnificent  structure  of  the  common  law, 
the  customs  of  the  people,  which  had  been  growing  from  the 
earliest  ages  at  a  pace  equal  to  the  task  of  protecting  the 
lives,  the  liberty  and  the  property  of  the  people.  When 
the  Cavaliers  and  the  Puritans  came,  they  did  not  have  to 
invent  a  system  of  courts  or  enact  a  body  of  law;  they 
brought  both  with  them  from  England  and  they  are  here 
today.  To  teach  this  history  to  American  children  is 
simply  to  prepare  them  to  be  ordinarily  intelligent  citizens. 

In  every  county  seat  in  the  country  is  the  court  house. 
American  youth  are  familiar  with  the  twelve  seats  for  the 
jurymen;  but  beyond  that  they  know  little.  No  one 
teaches  them  the  venerable  origin  of  those  twelve  seats; 
that  the  germ  of  the  jury  appeared  in  France;  that  the 
Normans  found  it  there  and  carried  it  to  England  850 
years  ago;  that  it  died  out  on  the  continent,  to  be  revived 
in  later  centuries,  but  that  England  seized  upon  and  de¬ 
veloped  it  until,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  it  came  to  its 
full  growth  when  “twelve  good  men  and  true”  were  put 
into  the  jury  seats  and  sworn  to  “a  true  verdict  give.” 
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This  was  a  new  way  to  enforce  an  old  right.  For  many 
centuries,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  in  the  hundred-moot  and  the 
shire-moot,  had  had  the  right  of  trial  by  his  equals;  and 
Magna  Carta  had  already  registered  that  right  in  the 
declaration  that  no  freeman  should  be  proceeded  against 
except  by  “the  legal  judgment  of  his  peers.” 

No  one  has  seen  the  jurymen  rise  from  their  seats  at  the 
end  of  the  evidence  in  a  murder  trial,  and  slowly  file  out  to 
decide  in  privacy  the  question  of  life  or  death  without  a 
feeling  of  awe;  but  when  we  add  to  this  the  fact  that  for 
six  hundred  years  these  twelve  men  have  been  a  shield  of 
justice  protecting  the  weakest  of  the  community,  then  what 
was  commonplace  becomes  glorified.  Which  is  better,  to 
leave  our  youth  with  no  impression  whatever  of  trial  by 
jury,  except  that  we  have  it,  or  to  make  the  heart  swell  with 
pride  by  the  knowledge  that,  for  1500  years,  every  Anglo- 
Saxon  has  had  the  right  of  trial  by  his  equals,  and  that  all 
who  come  here  from  whatever  part  of  the  world,  enter  into 
the  enjoyment  of  this  ancient  right  as  a  free  gift? 

American  youth  have  no  vivid  picture  of  the  mighty 
drama  of  Magna  Carta;  of  the  English  people  demanding 
that  a  written  record  be  made  of  their  centuries-old  rights. 
And  when  it  was  written  and  presented  to  John  Lackland, 
he  answered  “I  will  never  grant  such  liberties  as  will  make 
me  a  slave.”  And  England  rose  in  arms  and  confronted 
John,  and  then  he  signed.  The  next  day  he  was  in  arms 
against  what  he  had  signed  and  brought  over  foreign  troops, 
and  the  history  of  England  for  the  next  eighty  years  is  the 
history  of  the  struggle  for  the  enforcement  of  the  charter. 
At  last  Edward  I  before  all  the  people  in  Westminster  Hall 
burst  into  tears  and  admitted  that  he  was  wrong ;  and  while 
later  kings  evaded  the  charter  not  one  denied  that  it  was  the 
law.  When  this  picture  is  unfolded  before  American  youth 
and  they  read  the  words  written  seven  hundred  years  ago: 
“We  will  not  go  against  any  man  nor  send  against  him  save 
by  the  legal  judgment  of  his  peers  or  by  the  law  of  the  land,” 
then  they  will  realize  that  their  right  to  live  in  full  enjoyment 
of  the  liberty  guaranteed  by  those  words  was  established 
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by  an  immortal  struggle  and  that  when  our  fathers  reached 
America,  no  matter  from  what  country  they  came,  they 
stept  at  once  into  full  enjoyment  of  that  right.  We 
can  not  afford  not  to  have  that  fact  and  the  picture  of  that 
struggle  indelibly  written  upon  the  mind  of  every  boy  and 
girl  in  America. 

Some  months  ago  a  man  was  locked  up  in  Indianapolis 
upon  the  charge  of  loitering.  He  had  not  loitered  but  the 
police  suspecting  him  of  being  a  criminal,  made  this  charge 
to  keep  him  in  jail  while  they  looked  up  his  record.  By 
command  of  the  judge  the  sheriff  brought  the  man  into  our 
circuit  court  in  order  that  the  lawfulness  of  his  detention 
might  be  determined.  The  court  found  the  detention  un¬ 
lawful  and  the  prisoner  was  set  free.  This  is  the  process  of 
habeas  corpus  and  it  is  so  familiar  and  so  matter-of-fact 
that  we  have  forgotten  that  we  owe  anybody  anything  for 
it. 

As  soon  as  they  can  understand  it,  our  children  should 
be  taught  that  from  the  earliest  records  of  the  English  law 
extending  back  for  centuries  no  freeman  could  be  right¬ 
fully  detained  in  prison  except  by  the  legal  judgment  of  his 
peers;  and  when  Magna  Carta  so  declared,  it  only  declared 
what  had  always  been  the  law.  Nevertheless  in  the  face  of 
Magna  Carta  the  king  claimed  the  right  to  put  a  man  in 
prison  and  to  keep  him  there  and  give  no  reason;  and  the 
claim  was  sustained  by  a  cringing  court.  Would  not  our 
boys  and  girls  be  interested  in  the  new  struggle  lasting 
464  years,  thru  the  Plantaganet,  the  Tudor,  and  into  the 
Stuart  line  from  the  time  of  the  signing  of  Magna  Carta 
until  1679?  During  all  those  centuries,  the  king  laid  his 
hand  upon  men  and  cast  them  into  prison.  Three  hundred 
years  after  the  charter  was  signed  eleven  judges  filed  a 
protest  against  imprisonment  by  order  of  noblemen; 
but  they  admitted  that  Elizabeth  might  send  men  to 
prison  at  her  own  will.  The  fight  went  on  and  a  later 
court  held’ that  the  order  of  Charles  I  was  enough  to  de¬ 
prive  a  man  of  his  liberty;  and  men  like  John  Hampden 
looked  out  from  behind  prison  bars.  Still  the  fight  went  on 
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until  in  the  second  parliament  after  the  Restoration  in 
1679,  the  English  people,  again  in  possession  of  their  govern¬ 
ment,  declared  that  not  even  the  King’s  order  could  stand 
against  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  When  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  was  mentioned  in  our  constitution  in  1789,  it  was  not 
defined;  it  needed  no  definition;  the  makers  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  knew  what  this  bulwark  of  liberty  had  cost;  but 
we  do  not  teach  it  to  American  youth. 

I  believe  most  American  children  do  know  that  we  fought 
the  American  Revolution  with  “no  taxation  without 
representation’’  as  our  leading  war-cry;  but  there  their 
knowledge  ends.  The  struggle  of  the  English  people  thru 
many  centuries  to  maintain  the  right  of  not  being  taxed 
except  by  laws  which  they  had  a  hand  in  making  is  a  sealed 
book.  Yet  without  the  example  of  that  fight  before  them 
our  Revolutionary  fathers  would  never  have  thought  of 
raising  objections  to  the  Stamp  Act  and  the  Tea  Tax. 
American  youth  should  be  made  to  understand  that  when 
500  years  after  the  Conqueror,  Henry  VIII,  in  1525  without 
law  levied  a  tax  of  one-tenth  of  every  man’s  substance,  and 
when  the  people  rich  and  poor  cursed  the  King’s  minister, 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  as  “the  subverter  of  their  law's  and 
liberties’’  and  rose  in  insurrection  and  when  Henry,  bull¬ 
dog  tho  he  was,  had  to  back  down  and  pay  back,  the  English 
people  were  in  the  midst  of  a  battle  which  never  ended  until 
Cornwallis  surrendered  at  York  town. 

Here  we  find  the  man  not  afraid  to  stand  alone — to 
make  the  one-man  fight.  Twenty  years  later  Henry  called 
for  voluntary  contributions  but  fixt  the  amount  each  man 
had  to  pay.  Alderman  Reed  refused  and  was  put  into  the 
army  as  a  soldier  on  the  Scotch  border  at  his  own  charge, 
with  orders  to  be  put  to  the  hardest  and  most  perilous  duty; 
he  was  captured  by  the  Scots  and  had  to  pay  more  for  his 
ransom  than  the  gift  to  the  King  amounted  to ;  but  he  made 
his  fight  and  his  name  is  on  the  roll  of  those  who  have  ad¬ 
vanced  the  cause  of  self-government.  American  children 
will  be  quick  to  learn  how  Charles  I,  in  1627,  called  upon 
each  man  to  make  him  a  loan;  how  two  hundred  country 
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gentlemen  were  clapt  into  irons  for  refusing  and  were 
shifted  from  prison  to  prison  to  break  their  spirit;  how  Dr. 
Mainwaring  preached  before  Charles  the  doctrine  that  the 
King  needed  no  parliamentary  warrant  for  taxation,  and 
that  to  resist  his  will  was  to  incur  eternal  damnation;  how 
John  Hampden,  one  of  the  richest  commoners  in  England, 
answered  that  he  could  lend  the  money  but  that  he  feared 
the  curse  named  in  Magna  Carta  for  its  violation;  and 
he  was  sent  back  into  close  confinement. 

Again,  the  Petition  of  Right  said  that  no  man  should 
be  taxed  except  by  law  of  parliament,  and  Charles  agreed 
to  it.  Then  he  levied  tonnage  and  poundage.  Parliament 
denounced  this  action  and  was  adjourned  by  the  King. 
Merchants  refused  to  pay  but  the  courts  decided  against 
them.  Parliament  came  back  furious  and  Charles  dis¬ 
solved  it.  Richard  Chambers  refused  to  pay.  Summoned 
before  the  King  in  Council,  he  told  them  to  their  faces  that 
not  even  in  Turkey  were  merchants  so  opprest  as  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  Star  Chamber  fined  him  two  thousand  pounds 
and  ordered  him  to  make  humble  submission.  He  was  a 
Puritan,  he  refused  and  was  sent  to  prison ;  and  for  three 
hundred  years  his  name  has  been  on  the  roll  of  patriots. 

And  so  American  youth,  once  given  the  initial  impetus, 
will  trace  the  struggle  on.  In  1636  Charles  ordered  ship- 
money  collected  and  the  highest  court  decided  that  no 
statute  prohibiting  arbitrary  taxation  could  be  pleaded 
against  the  King’s  will.  But  notwithstanding  courts  and 
Kings  we  always  find  the  English  people  facing  the  King 
with  the  declaration  that  they  can  not  be  legally  taxed 
without  their  own  consent,  and  long  before  the  American 
Revolution  they  had  won  the  victory. 

George  III  and  his  packed  and  corrupted  parliament, 
which  did  not  represent  the  people,  proposed  to  tax  America. 
Our  fathers,  mindful  of  the  centuries-old  struggle  which  the 
English  people  had  won,  answered  the  proposal  to  tax  them 
with  a  demand  for  the  rights  which  Englishmen  enjoyed  in 
England;  and  for  those  rights  they  fought.  And  from 
whatever  country  our  fathers  came,  that  was  the  fight. 
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La  Fayette,  and  Muhlenberg,  and  Herkimer,  and  Steuben 
and  Kalb  and  Pulaski  did  not  fight  for  the  rights  of  the 
French  in  France  or  of  the  Germans  in  Germany,  or  of  the 
Poles  in  Poland  but  for  the  rights  which  Englishmen  had 
won  for  themselves  in  England  and  which  as  part  of  the 
English  Empire  were  our  heritage,  together  with  the  com¬ 
mon  law,  trial  by  jury  and  habeas  corpus. 

In  the  New  York  farmhouse  in  which  I  was  born,  great 
beams  hewn  from  forest  trees  outlined  the  foundation. 
These  were  the  sills;  other  hewn  timbers  extended  across 
from  side  to  side,  a  few  inches  apart;  those  were  the  sleepers. 
This  massive  foundation,  which  a  hundred  years  have  not 
shaken,  is  all  unseen,  unless  you  go  into  the  cellar.  Ameri¬ 
can  children  have  never  been  taken  into  the  cellar  of  their 
political  history  where  they  might  see  the  sills  and  the 
sleepers  which  are  the  foundation  of  the  marvelous  and 
well-ordered  liberty  they  enjoy  today.  It  is  time  to  begin; 
and  when  the  children  ask  who  built  these  foundations  of 
free  speech,  free  press,  right  of  petition,  trial  by  jury  and 
all  the  rest,  with  the  two  American  exceptions,  there  can  be 
only  one  answer — England.  And  when  they  ask,  what  of 
England  today,  they  will  have  to  be  told  that  when  George 
III  was  trying  to  conquer  us  the  English  people,  led  by 
Burke  and  Fox,  were  struggling  for  the  same  ideals  we  were 
fighting  for;  and  that  what  we  won  by  the  sword  they  won 
against  the  same  enemy  by  years  of  political  struggle  until 
England  stands  today  as  the  government  most  responsive 
to  the  will  of  the  people.  And  when  they  ask  what  race 
has  preserved  these  foundations  and  spread  civil  liberty 
over  the  world,  the  answer  will  have  to  be — the  English- 
speaking  race. 

In  teaching  history  it  is  essential  to  be  truthful  for 
truth’s  sake;  but  it  is  equally  essential  that  all  immi¬ 
grant  citizens  as  well  as  native-born  Americans  realize  the 
struggle  and  the  sacrifices  of  the  hundreds  of  years  con¬ 
sumed  in  building  up  the  Anglo-Saxon  foundations  of 
liberty  upon  which  the  government  of  civilized  democracy 
rests  today.  Knowing  its  history  they  will  recognize  the 
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vast  heritage  of  civil  liberty  which  they  here  enjoy;  and 
that  that  heritage  was  not  built  up  by  America  alone,  but 
is  the  common  work  of  the  English-speaking  race.  They 
will  feel  in  their  inmost  souls  that  democratic  government 
is  a  pearl  without  price  and  will  view  with  the  deepest 
anxiety  and  place  before  everything  else  the  danger  of  its 
being  shaken  or  checked  in  the  world,  and  with  their  backs 
to  the  wall  they  will  resist  every  kind  of  encroachment  upon 
it. 


Indianapolis,  Indiana 


Lucius  B.  Swift 
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THE  INTRODUCTORY  COURSE  IN  ECONOMICS' 
The  attention  of  teachers  of  economics  has  recently  been 
challenged  by  the  appearance  of  numerous  source  books^ 
student  manuals,  and  collections  of  problems  and  exercises. 
These  are  proffered  for  use  in  the  fundamental  course. 
We  have  a  half  dozen  collections  of  materials  intended  to 
furnish  the  student  with  all  facts  needed  as  a  basis  for  his 
theories  and  we  note  in  this  field  a  steady  progression  from 
books  including  a  few  selections  and  those  of  considerable 
length,  to  monumental  compilations  with  a  bewildering 
diversity  of  briefer  articles.  The  intent  seems  to  be  to 
illustrate  every  angle  of  economic  theory,  to  buttress  every 
point  of  student  weakness.  The  problem  material  repre¬ 
sents  a  different  point  of  view.  Its  function  is  to  stir 
the  student  mind  to  active  thinking.  This  is  no  new  en¬ 
deavor  even  in  the  social  sciences.  And  it  is  well  to  note 
that  such  a  manual,  and  one  of  the  best,  was  published  as 
early  as  1884  by  that  master  teacher,  Professor  W.  G. 
Sumner.  At  a  later  date,  and  owing  much  to  the  vigorous 
and  effective  leadership  of  Professor  F.  M.  Taylor,  at  the 
University  of  Michigan,  we  have  had  published  a  dozen 
student  manuals  of  various  types.  This  gives  evidence  of 
much  interest  in  the  problem  of  presenting  the  introductory 
course  in  economics.  It  is  well  that  this  should  be  so. 
Because  of  the  interest  and  discussion  thus  aroused  we  may 
fairly  expect  significant  gain  both  in  the  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing  and  in  the  emphasis  placed  on  the  teacher’s  function 
by  university  authorities.  The  present  is,  therefore,  a  fit 
occasion  for  discussing  the  proper  content  and  direction  of 
the  fundamental  course.  What  follows  is  concerned 

^  This  paper,  with  some  changes  in  form,  but  of  substantially  the  same 
content,  was  first  published  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  for  Novem¬ 
ber,  1916. 
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solely  with  undergraduate  teaching.  It  is  written  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  college  rather  than  that  of  the  uni¬ 
versity;  and  its  underlying  philosophy  is  that  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  ideal  in  education. 

Our  early  colleges  and  universities  were  founded  on 
English  models.  Around  our  older  universities  still  lin¬ 
gers  something  of  the  English  attitude  that  collegiate  train¬ 
ing  is  fit  training  for  the  leisured  life  of  the  gentleman. 
It  is  a  liberalizing  training  acquired  without  undue  stress 
or  strain  and  unbiased  by  consideration  of  its  utilitarian 
bearing.  Later,  owing  to  the  return  of  many  students 
trained  in  German  universities,  we  added  to  our  ideals 
another  drawn  from  German  sources.  It  is  stated  that 
between  the  years  1815  and  1850  there  were  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  students  at  German  universities  and  that 
one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  of  them  later  became  college 
teachers  in  America.  Their  advent  gave  an  impetus  to 
the  elective  system.  Lectures  were  substituted  for  recita¬ 
tions.  To  quote  a  capable  student  of  the  American  col¬ 
lege  on  this  development:  “Research  became  a  word  of 
great  significance.  There  was  to  be  a  certain  productivity 
of  scholarship,  which  more  than  teaching  was  the  test  of 
fitness  to  hold  a  collegiate  chair.  Monographs  and  books 
were  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  this  inward  and  scholarly 
accomplishment.”  This  emphasis  of  the  lecture  method 
and  of  activity  in  research  was  the  outward  manifestation 
of  quite  another  conception  of  the  function  of  the  univer¬ 
sity  and  the  proper  outcome  of  its  curriculum  and  training. 
Not  the  gentleman,  primarily,  but  the  scholar,  is  the  product 
planned  for.  Not  a  leisurely  life  adorned  by  scholarship 
pursued  for  its  own  sake,  but  laborious  days  of  scientific 
research,  crowded  with  the  severest  mental  exertion  and  re¬ 
sulting  in  monuments  of  productive  scholarship.  And 
our  American  students  newly  returned  from  German  uni¬ 
versities  in  the  nineteenth  century  earnestly  presented  this 
ideal  to  their  students  and  colleagues  as  the  true  guiding 
star  in  education. 

Here  is  no  quarrel  with  either  ideal  per  se.  Each  has 
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served  its  own  nation  well;  and  it  might  be  possible  that  in 
the  future  either,  or  both,  would  serve  us  well  in  American 
education.  But  that  either  is  a  correct  guiding  principle 
by  which  to  plan  and  judge  the  training  given  to  American 
undergraduates  today  one  may  fairly  disbelieve ;  that  neither 
is  a  correct  criterion  by  which  to  measure  the  results  achieved 
by  any  teacher  charged  with  the  important  duty  of  intro¬ 
ducing  American  sophomores  in  the  flesh  to  the  subject 
of  economics  should  be  clear  after  slight  reflection. 

The  American  ideal  of  education  found  clear  expression 
in  our  early  institutions;  it  finds  freest  expression  today  in 
our  western  state  universities.  One  may  grant  that  it 
needs  clear  and  authoritative  statement;  that  it  is  followed 
because  American  conditions  rigidly  enforce  it  perhaps 
as  frequently  as  because  it  is  clearly  apprehended  and  con¬ 
sciously  pursued.  But  it  rules,  nevertheless.  Other  and 
borrowed  ideals  may  disturb  the  surface  but  can  not  de¬ 
flect  the  deep  flowing  stream  of  American  education.  It 
rules  because  it  is  the  fit  accompaniment  of  our  ideals  of 
democracy;  because  it  has  grown  with  the  growth  of  that 
democracy;  and  because  it  meets  the  immediate  needs 
and  desires  of  that  democracy  today.  This  ruling  ideal 
demands  that  the  American  undergraduate  be  so  trained 
that  he  is  prepared  to  fulfil  all  the  obligations  and  duties 
that  fall  to  his  share  as  a  member  of  a  democracy.  This 
means  that  he  is  prepared  for  leadership,  in  the  double 
sense  of  capacity  to  lead  and  willingness  to  undertake  the 
responsibilities  of  that  position — citizenship  in  the  largest 
meaning  of  the  term.  A  small  minority  may  become 
scholars  by  profession,  and  for  them  the  graduate  school 
may  furnish  professional  training.  With  the  leisured  life 
of  the  professional  gentlemen  our  youthful  democracy  has 
little  to  do  and — the  temptation  is  strong  to  add — cares 
less. 

That  ideal  befits  a  mature  nation  that  has  conquered 
its  wilderness,  both  natural  and  social;  has  ordered  its 
institutions;  established  its  philosophy  and  set  metes  and 
bounds  to  its  aspirations.  It  does  not  accord  with  our 
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lusty  youthfulness  as  a  nation.  It  is  not  with  such  aspira¬ 
tions  that  the  youth  of  America  throng  our  colleges,  and  for 
neither  the  English  nor  the  German  ideal  of  scholarship 
is  support  found  in  the  basic  conditions  existing  in  Amer¬ 
ican  homes  and  social  groups.  Quite  as  surely  as  the 
homes  and  social  group  from  which  the  English  under¬ 
graduate  is  drawn  give  full  support  to  the  English  ideal  in 
education  do  the  American  home  and  society  generally 
give  support  to  the  American  ideal  for  the  college,  i.  e., 
training  for  citizenship  in  a  democracy.  Proof  of  such  a 
spirit  is  written  large  in  recent  American  university  his¬ 
tory.  Let  any  charge  of  seeming  truth  be  raised  that  con¬ 
ditions  in  a  given  college  are  subversive  of  true  democracy; 
that  there  is  undue  support  of  rank  and  privilege;  that 
there  is  failure  to  instill  initiative  and  clear-sighted  criti¬ 
cism  ;  or  that  there  is  lack  of  faith  in  democratic  institutions — 
and  the  public  voice  insistently  and  unerringly  declares 
its  disapproval  and  brooks  no  excuses  or  delay  in  correcting 
that  situation.  Other  appeals  may  fall  unheeded  on  the 
public  ear,  but  no  one  doubts  in  America  that  education 
is  the  foundation  of  democracy  and  that  those  who  are 
privileged  to  train  democracy’s  sons  and  daughters  are  by 
that  token  training  them  first  and  foremost  for  citizenship 
and  leadership.  Success  in  this  mission  brings  the  American 
college  and  professor  ready  and  generous  applause;  failure 
or  indifference  costs  both  college  and  professor  their  posi¬ 
tions  in  public  esteem. 

Let  it  be  granted,  then,  at  the  outset  that  the  college 
is  to  be  judged  by  this  American  ideal  and  that  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  our  subject  is  to  be  accounted  successful  in  the  measure 
that  it  contributes  to  this  result;  that  teachers  are  worthy 
and  methods  are  desirable  according  as  they  meet  this 
test  and  that  the  American  college  graduate  is  well  trained 
only  in  so  far  as  and  when  he  is  ready  to  fulfil  all  his 
obligations  as  a  citizen  of  a  democracy.  What  is  demanded 
of  him?  And  what  may  the  study  of  economics  contribute 
to  the  meeting  of  that  demand  ? 

Now  if  the  fundamental  course  in  economics  be  part 
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of  a  system  of  training  for  citizenship  rather  than  for 
scholarship — and  in  the  case  of  95  per  cent  of  our  boys 
and  girls  this  will  be  its  actual  function — it  should  be 
clear  that  it  has  a  large  mission  to  perform  in  that  training. 
The  citizen  needs  both  to  know  and  to  understand  the  facts 
and  theories  with  which  our  science  is  concerned.  He 
needs,  even  more  perhaps,  a  mind  alert,  vigorous,  critical, 
disciplined  and  practised  in  handling  economic  questions. 
Many,  one  might  almost  say  most,  public  questions  today 
have  an  economic  bearing.  Many  are  distinctly  economic. 
Practically  all  of  them  demand  the  same  capacity  for  sus¬ 
tained  reasoning  and  clear  analysis  as  do  economic  problems. 
To  train  effective  thinkers  is  to  train  effective  citizens. 
And  it  is  with  reference  to  this  fact  that  we  accept  the 
proffered  testimony  of  twelve  college  presidents  that  in 
their  judgment  the  “chief  advantage  of  a  college  course  is 
learning  to  think.”  Such  training,  our  science,  when 
properly  presented,  is  preeminently  fitted  to  give.  It 
has  special  advantages  as  a  mental  discipline.  It  is  stimu¬ 
lating  and  thought-provoking  beyond  most  subjects;  it 
takes  hold  of  current  problems  and  discussions  and  so  of 
the  student’s  interest  and  it  deals  with  the  very  stuff  which 
our  students  must  later  use  in  their  work  as  citizens.  Fol¬ 
lowing  this  American  ideal  we  restrict  our  endeavors  in  a 
measure  in  dealing  with  the  undergraduate.  We  aim  not 
at  learning  for  its  own  sake;  the  history  of  our  theories 
is  not  of  essential  importance  to  the  future  citizen;  we  do 
not  present  a  subject;  we  do  not  inculcate  a  set  of  doctrines; 
we  are  not  concerned  with  instilling  a  mass  of  facts.  These 
may  be  worthy  ends  but  they  are  not  the  first  needs  of  citi¬ 
zens.  We  would  create  the  disciplined  mind,  capable  of 
and  practised  in  economic  reasoning;  we  teach  students, 
not  a  mass  of  facts;  we  train  minds  rather  than  develop  a 
subject;  and  we  are  interested  in  citizens  as  a  product 
rather  than  in  scholars. 

In  the  college  thus  devoted  to  the  training  of  the  citizens 
and  in  the  presentation  of  our  subject  as  a  first  course,  the 
central  factor  is  the  teacher.  Texts,  manuals  and  collec- 
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tions  of  materials  may  aid  his  work;  they  are  in  no  sense  or 
degree  a  substitute  for  him.  They  do  not  lessen  the  need 
for  teachers  of  superior  merit;  instead  they  intensify  that 
need.  None  but  the  well-poised,  broad-minded  man, 
gifted  with  the  true  teacher’s  insight,  and  knowing  the  Amer¬ 
ican  student  with  the  same  precision  of  knowledge  and  in¬ 
timacy  of  every-day  acquaintance  that  the  student  of  inheri¬ 
tance  expends  on  his  guinea  pigs,  will  be  able  to  relegate 
the  machinery  to  its  proper  place  of  subordination  to  the 
result.  Teachers  and  paraphernalia  exist  only  as  aids  to 
the  student.  Both  are  useful  only  as  they  stir  him  to  self- 
activity.  Both  may  be  anathema  if  they  interfere  with, 
discourage,  or  deaden  his  mental  activity. 

It  is  in  this  connection  that  the  damaging  effect  of  the 
borrowed  German  ideal  became  potently  manifest  in  our 
American  colleges.  The  results  are  manifest  in  consider¬ 
ing  the  positive  statements  of  a  well-informed  and  friendly 
critic — Professor  W.  J.  Ashley.  Tho  now  connected  with 
an  English  university,  he  taught  for  some  years  in  Har¬ 
vard,  and  writes:  “Most  of  the  professors  care  first  of  all 
for  the  advancement  of  science  and  scholarship,  they  pre¬ 
fer  lectures  to  large  audiences  to  the  catechetical  instruc¬ 
tion  of  multiplied,  ‘sections’  *  *  *  and,  to  be  per¬ 

fectly  frank,  they  are  not  much  interested  in  the  ordinary 
undergraduate.’’  He  gives  the  following  suggestive  ad¬ 
vice  to  the  young  instructor:  “Let  him  remember  that 
his  promotion  will  depend  largely  upon  his  showing  the 
ability  to  do  independent  work;  let  him  take  care  not  to 
become  so  absorbed  in  the  duties  of  his  temporary  posi¬ 
tion  as  to  fail  to  produce  some  little  bit  of  scholarly  or  scien¬ 
tific  achievement  for  himself.’’  Plainly  the  teacher  has 
been  subordinated  to  the  scholar;  the  needs  of  the  student 
to  the  demands  of  productive  scholarship;  and  the  true 
test  of  the  teacher’s  success,  his  ability  to  stir  students 
to  effective  thinking,  has  been  lost  sight  of  in  the  earnest 
search  of  the  universities  for  the  capable  scholar. 

Here  is  no  quarrel  with  the  professional  scholar,  no  failure 
to  understand  the  function  of  the  university  as  a  place  of 
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research,  no  belittling  of  the  output  of  American  scholar¬ 
ship.  Here  is  only  an  attempt  to  differentiate  between 
the  graduate  school  as  a  professional  school,  training 
scholars,  and  the  college  as  an  American  institution,  train¬ 
ing  citizens;  between  the  scholar’s  function  of  research 
and  authorship  and  the  teacher’s  work  of  developing  stu¬ 
dent  minds.  One  spends  his  best  energies  and  abilities 
in  the  search  for  truth ;  the  other  in  the  education  of  ingen¬ 
uous  youth.  And  it  is  submitted  that  the  time  has  come 
for  a  clear  division  of  labor  between  these  two  groups. 
It  is  believed  that  nowhere  in  society  will  the  advantages 
of  this  principle  be  more  clearly  manifest  and  largely 
fruitful.  No  man  can  serve  these  two  masters,  for  either 
he  will  neglect  his  students  and  spend  himself  freely  on 
book  production  or  he  will  give  his  best  efforts  to  his  stu¬ 
dents  and  fail  of  preferment.  For  the  universities  bid 
high  for  the  scholar  whose  abilities  are  manifest  in  his 
published  works,  and  have  scant  facilities  for  learning  of 
the  teacher  whose  merits  are  known  only  to  his  students, 
and  to  them  ten  or  twenty  years  later. 

Yet  it  should  be  evident  that  ability  to  carry  thru  re¬ 
search  is  no  earnest  of  ability  to  teach  students.  The  quali¬ 
ties  demanded  are  diverse,  almost  conflicting.  One  spends 
thought  on  materials  in  libraries,  museums  or  laboratories; 
the  other  exercises  his  ingenuity  and  imagination  in  ac¬ 
quiring  full  information  of  the  state  of  mind  toward  his 
subject  of  some  scores  of  undergraduates.  The  scholar 
pursues  truth;  the  teacher  aids  in  the  development  of  im¬ 
mature  minds.  One  deals  with  natural  phenomena;  the 
other  with  human  nature.  The  scholar  may  be  a  helpless 
scientific  manager  before  this  hard  fact  of  undergraduate 
human  nature  or  he  may  prove  as  inept  at  teaching  as  an 
artist  at  painting  if  he  had  full  knowledge  of  the  theory  and 
history  of  art  and  had  not  yet  put  brush  to  canvas.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  one  filled  with  a  great  zeal  to  enlarge 
the  bounds  of  human  knowledge  will  be  equally  bmning 
with  desire  to  enlarge  the  content  of  the  undergraduate 
mind,  or  inject  structiure  and  discipline  into  its  void. 
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Equally  men  truly  called  to  teach  may  feel  it  a  hardship 
when  faced  with  a  demand  to  justify  their  calling  with 
substantial  scholarly  productions  while  fulfilling  also  the 
full  demand  of  an  American  college  for  classroom  work 
and  in  conscience  bound  to  do  their  full  duty  by  their  stu¬ 
dents.  Both  time  and  energy  must  fail  in  the  face  of  the 
double  demand. 

Compare  the  statement  of  Mr.  Wallas,  an  acute  observer 
of  modern  society:  “More  often  the  thinker  has  lived  by 
teaching,  and  modem  university  organization  is  deliber¬ 
ately  aimed  at  creating  such  a  relation  between  teacher 
and  student  as  shall  both  stimulate  the  teacher  and  train 
the  student.  In  the  moral  sciences  this  arrangement  is 
the  main  source  of  modern  thought.  But  it  is  not  wholly 
successful.  There  are  hundreds  of  cases  in  which  a  pro¬ 
fessor’s  teaching  spoils  his  thinking,  and  these  are  balanced 
by  hundreds  of  others  in  which  his  thinking  spoils  his  teach¬ 
ing.”  The  adjustment  desired  is  one  that  strictly  subor¬ 
dinates  scholarly  research  to  the  teacher’s  true  function. 
He  must  not  be  overburdened  with  such  demands.  His 
desirable  activity  in  the  field  of  productive  scholarship 
is  measured  by  its  profitable  reaction  on  his  chosen  work 
as  a  teacher.  It  can  not  be  too  much  and  too  often  in¬ 
sisted  that  the  central  figure  in  the  educational  stmcture 
in  America  is  the  college  teacher.  These  men  set  the  re¬ 
quirements  which  secondary  schools  meet.  They  fix  stand¬ 
ards  to  which  the  undergraduates  measure  up.  They  de¬ 
termine  the  caliber  of  men  sent  on  to  professional  and  grad¬ 
uate  schools.  The  college  teacher’s  methods  are  reflected 
in  the  secondary  schools  for  they  train  the  teachers.  And 
they  give  final  bent  and  direction  to  the  vast  majority  of 
our  liberally  trained  men  and  women. 

If  the  college  instructor  instills  an  open-minded  spirit, 
the  habit  of  initiative  and  self-direction,  and  the  ability 
to  think  consecutively  and  clearly,  these  qualities  will  be 
manifested  in  public  discussion  and  in  secondary  instruc¬ 
tion.  These  are  vital  qualities  in  a  democracy.  They  are 
essential  attributes  of  the  teachers  of  ingenuous  youth. 
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If,  on  the  contrary,  our  college  instructors,  thru  devotion 
to  research  and  reliance  on  lecture  methods  of  instruction, 
send  out  graduates  with  no  capacity  for  independent  think¬ 
ing,  no  acquired  habits  of  exercising  their  own  judgment 
with  confidence,  but  merely  with  a  certain  amount  of  rote 
learning  as  a  result  of  the  memory  drills  which  follow  the 
lectures  in  preparation  for  the  periodical  examinations, 
these  qualities  will  measure  the  successful  working  of  our 
democratic  institutions  and  the  effectiveness  of  our  secon¬ 
dary  instruction. 

These  are  serious  possibilities.  But  the  teacher’s  func¬ 
tion  will  not  be  adequately  performed  unless  its  importance 
is  adequately  estimated  and  rewarded  by  the  universities. 
When  the  American  colleges  search  out  and  compete  for 
sheer  teaching  ability;  when  the  test  of  a  college  teacher’s 
fitness  and  preferment  rests  on  no  other  basis  than  his 
ability  to  teach  students;  when  the  teacher  is  freed  from 
other  demands  than  such  as  pertain  to  his  better  prepara¬ 
tion  for  teaching,  then  and  then  only,  naturally,  may  we 
expect  to  get  the  better  results  we  crave.  There  is  no  lack 
of  good  ability  nor  yet  of  devotion  to  this  splendid  service. 
But  the  change  in  emphasis  needed  can  not  be  achieved 
by  isolated  men,  however  capable  or  devoted.  Nor  can  it 
be  brought  about  by  the  sternest  effort  of  an  isolated 
institution.  Intercollegiate  competition  sets  standards  like 
those  of  the  least  admirable  phases  of  education  as  surely 
as  similar  business  competition  holds  down  standards  in 
the  industrial  realms.  We  look  to  the  great  universities 
of  America  for  leadership  in  this  change  of  emphasis  from 
the  German  to  the  American  ideal ;  from  the  demand  for  the 
scholar  to  search  for  the  teacher;  from  subordination  of 
the  teacher’s  functions  to  the  demand  of  productive  scholar¬ 
ships.  Theirs  is  the  proud  position  of  leadership,  and  to 
them  fall  the  duties  involved  in  that  position.  They  can 
give  us  this  new  division  of  labor.  If  they  dignify  and  en¬ 
large  the  work  of  the  teacher,  as  a  teacher,  others  will 
follow.  If  these  undergraduate  teachers  are  called  on  to 
conduct  courses  of  instruction  framed  after  careful  con- 
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sideration  of  the  needs  of  students  fitting  for  life  as  citizens 
of  our  democracy,  that  model  will  rule  in  American  educa¬ 
tion. 

Granting  that  this  change  in  emphasis  may  be  secured; 
that  college  teachers  will  be  hired  to  teach;  that  they  will 
be  retained  and  advanced  with  as  much  regularity  and 
liberality  when  they  fill  this  demand  as  are  their  scholarly 
associates  of  the  graduate  school  when  they  produce  a 
worthy  book;  that  their  entire  stock  of  energy  and  all 
their  ability  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  teaching  students;  that  they  realize  that  the  true 
test  of  good  teaching  is  found  in  the  degree  of  advancement 
achieved  by  their  students — granting  all  this,  we  may 
anticipate  momentous  gains  in  the  wit  and  wisdom  with 
which  our  subject,  among  others,  is  presented.  It  is  again 
a  matter  of  emphasis  rather  than  anything  startlingly  new. 
Good  models,  worthy  the  closest  scrutiny  of  the  teacher  of 
economics,  are  found  in  the  laboratory  methods  of  the  scien¬ 
tists,  and  in  the  case  system  of  the  law  schools.  In  these 
diverse  subjects,  different  methods  and  appliances  are 
used  but  all  agree  in  the  essential  idea  that  the  best  teach¬ 
ing,  and  the  only  good  teaching,  is  that  which  stirs  the 
student  mind  to  activity,  which  induces  thought  and  demands 
as  its  test  of  success  proof  of  capacity  for  independent 
judgment,  self-directed  initiative,  and  critical  analysis. 
We  learn  to  think  only  by  thinking.  The  student  can  not 
benefit  by  the  vicarious  study  and  thought  of  his  scholarly 
instructor.  He  may  gain  largely  if  the  same  volume  of 
thought  is  expended  in  study  of  the  class  of  which  he  makes 
one.  This  is  the  teacher’s  field  of  investigation  renewed 
with  each  new  class.  There  is  no  substitute  for  the  mind 
to  mind  work  of  the  teacher.  If  he  does  not  find  the  under¬ 
graduate  mind  as  fascinating  as  the  evolution  of  the  nervous 
system  he  is  probably  better  material  for  a  scholar  than 
for  a  teacher.  If  he  can  not  arouse  the  same  enthusiasm 
over  methods  of  awakening  that  mind  that  he  feels  over 
newly  invented  methods  of  investigation  he  should  shun 
collegiate  teaching;  and  if  the  evidence  of  solid  advance 
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in  thought  ability  manifest  in  the  examination  books  of 
his  class  does  not  bring  the  same  glow  and  warmth  as  the 
sight  of  his  own  latest  book  he  should  seek  his  rightful 
place  in  graduate  school  research. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  we  welcome  the  stream  of  books 
proffered  as  aids  to  the  teaching  of  elementary  economics 
in  American  colleges.  They  represent  the  spirit  of  revolt 
against  the  present  situation.  They  supplant  the 
lecture  with  teaching.  It  should  be  obvious  that  the 
lecture  in  these  days  of  easy  and  cheap  book  printing 
has  no  necessary  place  in  the  teaching  of  economics.  It 
consumes  valuable  classroom  time — time  when  minds 
should  be  actively  engaged — in  the  thought-deadening 
business  of  receiving  and  recording  another’s  thoughts,* 
which  might  better  first  be  read  from  a  printed  page  and 
discust  later  in  the  classroom.  The  supreme  business 
of  our  course  is  to  get  as  much  effective  thinking  done  in 
the  year  as  possible.  Right  economy  of  time  demands 
the  retirement  of  the  lecture.  Consideration  of  its  effect 
on  the  student’s  business  of  thinking  actively  enforces  the 
demand.  And  the  demand  is  supported  by  competent 
authorities.  Consider  the  indictment  of  Jowett,  written 
in  his  notebook  in  1878:  “The  present  teaching  at  Oxford 
is, 

1.  Utterly  bad  for  the  students. 

2.  Mere  reading  to  the  students. 

But,  on  the  other  hand, 

1 .  It  is  flattering  to  the  teacher. 

2.  It  enables  him  to  pursue  his  studies.” 

and  compare  the  opinion  recorded  in  Boswell’s  Life  of 
Johnson,  referring  to  a  much  earlier  date:  “People  have 
nowadays  got  a  strange  opinion  that  everything  should  be 
taught  by  lectures.  Now,  I  can  not  see  that  lectures  can 

*  Cf.  a  classic  description  of  the  lecture  method  in  actual  practise. 
"They  do  not  listen,  however  attentive  and  orderly  they  may  be.  The  bell 
rings,  and  a  troop  of  tired-looking  boys,  followed  perhaps  by  a  larger  number 
of  meek-eyed  girls,  file  into  the  classroom,  sit  down,  remove  the  expressions 
from  their  faces,  open  their  note-books  on  the  broad  chair  arms  and  receive. 
It  is  about  as  inspiring  an  audience  as  a  room  full  of  phonographs  holding  up 
their  brass  trumpets.”  E.  E.  Slosson,  Great  American  universities,  p.  520. 
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do  so  much  good  as  reading  the  books  from  which  the  lec¬ 
tures  are  taken.  I  know  nothing  that  may  be  taught  by 
lectures  except  where  experiments  are  shown.  *  *  * 

Lectures  were  once  useful,  but  now,  when  all  can  read, 
and  books  are  so  numerous,  lectures  are  unnecessary. 
If  your  attention  fails  and  you  miss  a  part  of  the  lecture, 
it  is  lost;  you  can  not  go  back  as  you  do  upon  a  book.” 
And  that  ,of  a  well-informed  critic  recently  published: 
“The  lecture  system  has  many  advantages.  But  if  intro¬ 
duced  too  early  in  the  course  of  education  it  is  in  peril  of 
substituting  general  facts  and  general  knowledge  for  close 
study,  and  it  is  also  in  danger  of  training  the  memory  at 
the  expense  of  the  logical  faculties.  Furthermore,  this 
peril  is  enhanced  when  students  attend  so  many  lectures 
that  they  have  little  time  left  for  reading,  and  less  time  for 
reflection.” 

Agreement  with  this  point  of  view  disposes  at  once  of 
some  of  the  aids  which  the  new  books  proffer.  Mere 
outlines  of  lectures — notes  made  to  save  the  student’s 
ink — are  valueless.  Of  similar  sort  are  the  elaborate 
endeavors  to  simplify  the  study  of  economics  thru  the  use 
of  diagrams  and  illustrations.  It  is  not  thus  that  one 
thinks  effectively  of  things  economic.  It  is  not  so  denatured 
that  our  student  is  to  find  economic  problems  later  as  a 
citizen.  Our  function  is  not  to  painlessly  and  surreptitiously 
make  lodgment  of  our  doctrines  in  the  student  mind.  It 
rather  behooves  us  to  stir  him  to  high  endeavor  and  to  give 
continual  exercise  to  his  mental  muscle;  to  send  him  out 
finally  well  exercised  in  economic  thinking  and  confident 
of  his  ability  to  perform  well  in  that  field. 

From  another  angle  we  reject  attempts  in  various  guises 
to  give  aid  by  arousing  interest.  Selections  and  ques¬ 
tions  which  have  no  other  basis  than  this  have  no  claim 
on  the  teacher’s  consideration.  They  divert  attention 
from  the  business  in  hand.  Time  is  wasted  when  time  is 
precious.  The  student  is  not  prepared  to  differentiate 
the  sham  from  the  real.  And,  beyond  all  this,  the  subject 
needs  no  such  adornment.  This  is  mistaking  the  enter- 
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taining  for  the  interesting.  It  signifies  lack  of  insight 
into  the  basis  of  interest.  Interest  grows  in  any  worthy 
subject  thru  hard  work  and  conscious  achievement.  It 
enlarges  in  direct  proportion  to  the  growth  of  knowledge 
and  knowledge  is  won  thru  severe  study.  We  should  de¬ 
mand  and  enforce,  then,  plentiful  mental  exercise,  reject 
all  adventitious  aid,  relying  for  interest  on  the  growing 
understanding  of  the  students.  Interest  in  heredity  may 
induce  a  student  to  care  painstakingly  for  a  colony  of  mice, 
weigh  their  food,  measure  and  regulate  their  indulgence 
in  alcohol,  count,  weigh,  and  observe  the  development 
of  their  progeny.  All  this  he  does  with  meticulous  care 
if  he  understands  his  subject,  and  counts  it  a  fascinating 
task.  Wonderful  is  the  interest  in  baseball  statistics 
displayed  by  the  capable  fan.  Will  not  similar  mastery 
of  economics  bring  like  interest  without  these  adventitious 
aids? 

Based  on  a  different  conception  are  the  various  collec¬ 
tions  of  materials  and  selections.  The  undergraduate, 
we  are  told,  lacks  a  factual  basis  for  economic  thinking. 
The  sophomore  boy  or  girl  has  not  sufficient  knowledge 
of  industrial  conditions  to  enable  him  to  apprehend  the 
theories  propounded.  Much  of  this  undoubtedly  is  true. 
The  teacher  may  have  moments  when  it  is  revealed  to  him 
that  more  facts  would  make  his  conceptions  clearer,  his 
insight  surer.  Even  the  scholar  may  win  wisdom  at  the 
end  of  the  road  and  realize  that  only  infinite  knowledge 
would  prove  an  adequate  basis  for  his  ambitious,  heaven¬ 
aspiring  theories.  But  this  is  not  for  the  undergraduate. 
His  business  is  to  begin  economic  thinking,  not  end  it. 
Our  duty  is  to  start  him  on  that  road,  not  to  admire  his 
triumphant  finish.  We  get  a  sophomore  to  teach;  a  sopho¬ 
more  produced  under  American  conditions,  where  home 
and  social  group  must  often  fail  as  supports  to  our  teaching. 
We  teach  students  drawn  democratically  from  the  body 
politic.  We  can  not  expect  this  group  to  assimilate  readily 
and  classify  accurately  the  valuable  selections  garnered 
in  our  scholarly  excursions.  There  are  limits  to  the  most 
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capable  sophomore’s  digestive  ability.  And  mental  indi¬ 
gestion  in  the  teaching  of  elementary  economics  is  a  serious 
malady. 

Given  a  good  text,  a  willing  student  and  a  gifted  teacher 
who  understands  the  individual  sophomore,  aid  can  be 
found  in  the  use  of  selections  assigned  because  the  need 
is  evident  and  the  student  has  been  led  to  feel  it.  Read¬ 
ing  to  satisfy  interest  and  reading  to  cover  assignments 
are  vastly  dissimilar  in  results.  A  few  supplementary 
references,  of  clear-cut  character  and  considerable  length, 
which  fill  gaps  in  information  well  apprehended  by  student 
and  teacher,  are  undoubtedly  essential.  But  only  a  scholar 
can  appreciate  the  monumental  mass  of  selections  at  hand 
and  the  elementary  course  is  too  burdened  with  essential 
tasks  to  make  their  large  use  practical.  It  may  be  noted 
in  passing  that  Chicago  University,  where  the  use  of  such 
collections  was  developed  and  where  there  has  been  ex¬ 
pended  an  unusual  amount  of  energy  in  the  attempt  to 
better  the  instruction  in  economics,  has  recently  abandoned 
the  plan  in  favor  of  new  experiments.  That  the  above  is  not 
an  exaggerated  estimate  will  be  evident  on  consideration 
of  the  following  extracts  from  the  preface  of  a  recently 
published  collection.  “The  readings  which  follow  have 
been  selected  from  the  most  miscellaneous  sources.  They 
represent  all  the  prominent  attitudes,  from  the  most  con¬ 
servative  to  the  most  radical,  which  condition  the  direction 
of  our  development.  They  are  written  by  men  possest  of 
the  widest  variety  of  opinion — economic,  political  and  socio¬ 
logical.  They  represent  emotionally  as  well  as  intellect¬ 
ually.  *  *  *  They  contain  sound  argument,  good  judg¬ 

ment,  truth.  They  contain,  too,  much  of  overstatement, 
fallacious  reasoning  and  falsehood.  *  *  *  This  col¬ 

lection  is  designed  for  use  as  the  “principal  pedagogical 
instrument”  in  a  semester  course  in  current  problems 
or  in  connection  with  a  text  in  general  theory.  In  both 
cases  problems  and  exercises  serve  “as  supplementary 
material.” 

Of  similar  character  is  the  suggestion  that  the  student 
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may  be  expected  in  his  first  approach  to  the  subject  to  com¬ 
pare  various  theories  and  even  systems  of  economics.  Six 
theories  of  wages  in  an  elementary  economics  manual  may 
make  any  teacher  pause.  Suggested  readings  including 
such  widely  dissimilar  theorists  as  Patten,  Fetter,  Clark, 
Taussig,  Adams,  Smith,  Marshall,  Hobson,  may  well 
arouse  wonder.  That  any  sophomore  could  make  intelli¬ 
gent  use  of  them  passes  belief.  That  a  practical  teacher 
with  abundant  every-day  contact  with  American  sopho¬ 
mores  and  with  wisdom  in  appraising  the  results  of  his 
teaching  would  long  continue  such  methods  seems  in¬ 
credible.  Ours  is  a  more  prosaic  and  simpler  task.  For 
critical  examinations  of  theorists  and  texts,  old  and  new, 
of  systems  of  economics  established  and  proposed,  our 
work  may  be  a  preparation;  but  our  students  must  learn 
to  stand  and  walk  in  the  economic  field  before  we  demand 
that  they  avoid  pitfalls  and  dangers  that  tax  the  expert 
abilities  of  the  tried  warriors  of  economic  controversy. 
These  suggestions  are  discouragements  rather  than  aids 
to  both  student  and  teacher.  We  recognize  here  a  recru¬ 
descence  of  the  German  ideal  of  learning — a  denial  of  the 
American  ideal  of  training  for  sound  citizenship.  This 
overshoots  the  mark  of  the  undergraduate  teacher’s  task 
of  developing  immature  economic  minds.  We  do  not  aim 
at  completeness  of  knowledge  primarily  but  rather  at  ef¬ 
fective  ability  to  grapple  with  economic  questions.  Hence 
we  reject  such  suggested  aids. 

The  solid  achievements  of  the  new  literature  would  seem 
to  be  the  suggested  questions  and  problems  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  stimulate  and  direct  the  student’s  thinking. 
Given  an  adequate  text  and  teacher,  comprehension  enough 
to  be  content  with  one,  nothing  can  be  better  than  ques¬ 
tions  which  test  the  student’s  apprehension  of  the  text; 
exercises  which  require  his  alert  application  of  theories  to 
concrete  situations;  problems  which  test  his  ability  to  ana¬ 
lyze  situations  and  discern  the  bearing  of  various  social 
forces  and  factors.  This  is  closely  akin  to  the  demand  made 
on  the  citizen.  It  is  hence  a  preliminary  exercise  fitted  to 
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develop  ability  to  meet  that  demand.  The  more  concrete, 
practical  and  up-to-date  these  exercises  can  be  made,  the 
better.  They  must  be  varied  and  constantly  changed. 
The  student  must  understand  that  he  is  not  solving  prob¬ 
lems  but  apprehending  theories;  not  memorizing  answers 
to  questions  but  testing  the  caliber  of  his  understanding 
of  economic  principles.  One  hastens  to  add  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  such  exercises  used  should  be  strictly  limited  and 
nicely  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  the  class  in  hand;  ideally, 
indeed,  adjusted  to  the  individual  student.  Much  of  the 
matter  contained  in  the  more  extended  manuals  represents 
an  attempt  to  put  the  teacher  between  covers,  an  attempt 
foredoomed  to  failure.  This  will  be  evident  to  anyone 
who  attempts  to  use  these  formulated  questions  with  a  class 
of  students.  Many  are  unnecessary  and  wasteful  of 
precious  time,  for  every  class  represents  diverse  capacities 
and  is  possest  of  vastly  different  stores  of  information. 
Others  miss  fire  altogether,  for  the  class  can  not  be  expected 
to  be  armed  at  all  points  and  universally  alert.  Still 
others  require  a  degree  of  explanation  and  preparation 
before  they  can  be  understood  that  makes  their  use  unduly 
laborious. 

For  all  such  machinery  the  essential  substitute  is  an 
adequate  text  and  a  teacher  with  insight.  He  must  know 
his  class  as  he  knows  his  text  and  subject — accurately, 
precisely,  and  at  every  stage  of  their  advancement.  He 
must  be  as  apt  in  classroom  methods  as  a  scholar  in  labora¬ 
tory  technic;  he  must  understand  the  stage  of  development 
of  each  class — if  possible  each  student — as  accurately  as 
the  investigator  does  the  stage  of  advancement  of  his  prob¬ 
lems.  This  is  his  work — a  job  to  tax  his  wisdom  and 
knowledge.  There  is  none  more  difficult  and  fascinating, 
as  there  is  none  more  worth  while.  This  work  of  the 
devoted  teacher  was  adequately  summed  up  in  Jowett’s 
obituary  of  his  friend  Luke,  a  tutor:  “He  understood 
perfectly  the  secret  of  success  as  a  college  tutor.  The 
secret  is  chiefly  devotion  to  the  work  and  consideration 
for  the  characters  of  young  men.  No  young  man  is  really 
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hostile  to  one  who  is  laboring,  evening  as  well  as  morning, 
wholly  for  his  good — ^who  troubles  him  only  about  weightier 
matters — who  knows  how  to  sympathize  with  his  better 
mind — ^who  can  venture  to  associate  with  him  without 
formality  or  restraint.”  Such  a  teacher  will  not  be  at  a 
loss  for  questions  and  exercises  to  stimulate  student  think¬ 
ing  in  the  unexplored  comers  of  the  subject  in  hand.  Such 
a  teacher  will  speedily  relegate  extended  books  of  problems 
and  questions  to  his  reference  shelves  and  invent  and  adapt 
daily  in  his  mind  to  mind  teaching  the  most  effective 
exercises.  There  will  be  some  exercises  repeated  year 
after  year  in  every  class.  But  even  here  the  problems 
set  must  be  varied.  Such  variation  provides  an  attractive 
up-to-dateness.  But  of  much  more  importance  is  the  ef¬ 
fect  it  has  in  breaking  up  the  notion  that  the  solution  of  a 
given  problem  is  the  end  sought.  The  instruction  must  in¬ 
culcate  the  notion  that  principles  are  being  developed  and 
the  student’s  grasp  of  them  tested.  How  important  this 
may  be,  practised  and  earnest  teachers  of  American  sopho¬ 
mores  will  understand. 

This  discussion,  then,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
genuine  aid  derived  by  the  teacher  in  classroom  work  from 
the  new  helps  in  teaching  elementary  economics  will  be 
slight.  The  benefit  derived  by  the  American  sophomore 
intent  on  mastering  that  subject  will  not  be  great.  The 
best  feature  of  the  proffered  aid  is  the  exercise  and  problems 
material.  Every  progressive  teacher  will  find  helpful 
suggestions  here.  Yet  every  such  teacher  will  find  that 
it  needs  adaptation  to  the  present  needs  of  each  class 
that  he  teaches.  It  is  agreed  that  the  manuals  are  most 
useful  in  the  institutions  of  their  origin  and  in  the  hands 
of  their  authors,  and  the  reason  is  that  there  they  best  meet 
the  student’s  needs.  For  the  student  as  he  stands  in  eco¬ 
nomics  is  the  central — one  is  tempted  to  say  the  unknown — 
factor  in  the  equation.  We  welcome  the  manifestations 
of  interest  in  the  teaching  problem.  We  repudiate  the 
suggestion  that  that  problem  can  be  solved  by  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  scholarly  books.  We  would  exorcise  the  productive 
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scholarship  ideal  here  and  replace  it  with  that  of  develop¬ 
mental  teaching.  We  want  the  research  instinct  applied 
to  the  undergraduate  mind.  We  want  freedom  and  ap¬ 
preciation  for  the  teacher  in  his  own  person  and  for  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  his  own  function. 

That  such  change  of  emphasis  will  yield  great  returns 
there  is  abundant  evidence.  Let  any  capable  economist 
examine  his  own  progress  in  the  subject.  It  is  certain  that 
his  ability  and  grasp  grew  thru  his  own  and  not  thru  his 
instructor’s  mental  activity.  It  is  equally  plain  that  this 
points  the  direction  of  his  efforts  as  a  teacher.  Economists 
are  familiar  with  the  pertinent  example  found  in  J.  S. 
Mill’s  description  of  his  severe  training  at  the  hands  of  his 
father.  We  are  inclined  to  sympathize  with  the  son  on 
remembering  the  heroic  character  of  the  father’s  demand 
for  effective  thinking.  But  that  teacher  developed  one 
of  the  most  capable  economists  in  the  subject’s  history, 
and  if  inclined  to  sympathize  unduly  one  may  fruitfully 
consider  Mill’s  own  judgment  in  this  connection.  “It  is, 
no  doubt,  a  very  laudable  effort,  in  modern  teaching  to 
render  as  much  as  possible  of  what  the  young  are  required 
to  learn,  easy  and  interesting  to  them.  But  when  this 
principle  is  pushed  to  the  length  of  not  requiring  them  to 
learn  anything  but  what  has  been  made  easy  and  interesting, 
one  of  the  chief  objects  of  education  has  been  sacrificed.” 
Many  of  us  have  read  of  the  self-directed  efforts  of  Carl 
Schurz  in  mastering  the  language  of  his  adopted  country. 
More  know  of  his  perfect  mastery  of  English.  That  students 
respond  and  results  are  adequate  to  compensate  the  energy 
expended  is  proven  by  association  with  students  in  laboratory 
courses;  with  men  studying  law  under  the  case  system,  or 
by  consideration  of  the  methods  and  results  evidenced  in 
the  Wellesley  German  department,  where  we  are  assured 
that  “The  drastic  thoroness  with  which  unpromising  stu¬ 
dents  are  weeded  out  of  the  courses  in  German  enhances 
rather  than  defeats  their  popularity  among  undergraduates.” 
And  the  professor  in  charge  testifies:  “Now  joy,  genuine  joy, 
in  their  work,  based  on  good,  strong,  mental  exercise,  is 
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what  we  want  and  what  on  the  whole  we  get  from  our  stu¬ 
dents.  It  was  so  in  the  days  of  Fraulein  Wenckebach 
and  is  so  now,  I  am  happy  to  say — and  not  in  the  literature 
courses  only,  but  in  our  elementary  drill  work  as  well.” 
The  interest  is  always  vigorous  and  active,  the  result  is 
sure  and  gratifying,  if  capable  teachers  adapt  their  methods 
to  the  aim  of  stirring  the  student  minds  to  activity,  willingly 
spending  laborious  days  in  apprehending  the  content  and 
needs  of  those  minds  and  holding  the  student  to  a  standard 
of  real  effort  and  advancement. 

For  we  note  that  teaching  efforts  and  manuals  alike  fail 
if  there  is  no  rigid  maintenance  of  a  high  standard.  The 
elder  Mill  knew  no  quality  of  mercy  here.  We  may  not 
measure  up  to  his  severity  in  dealing  with  American  stu¬ 
dents.  We  recognize  the  facts  in  our  problem.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  college  deals  with  students  drawn  from  American 
homes  and  secondary  schools.  In  state  universities,  in 
particular,  we  owe  a  duty  to  each  student  who  appears. 
We  may  anticipate  a  ready  reaction  on  secondary  school 
requirements  if  the  universities  set  the  pace.  But  in 
America  generally  we  must  as  American  teachers  face  the 
American  situation.  This  is  to  suggest  that  our  students 
come  to  us  from  various  homes  and  social  groups.  They 
do  not  come  in  many  instances  in  our  new  society  from 
cultured  homes.  Back  of  them  is  no  history  of  educa¬ 
tional  achievement  in  the  family  record.  Around  their 
youth  was  thrown  no  spell  of  books  and  quiet  thought¬ 
fulness.  Sons  and  daughters  of  pioneers  and  immigrants 
meet  the  college  teachers  in  America.  They  are  splendid 
in  ambition,  capable  in  intellect,  responsive  and  loyal, 
not  slothful  in  spirit,  and  resilient  in  mind.  But  the  teacher 
of  insight  knows  that  pioneer  America  can  not  expect  for 
many  generations  to  send  the  colleges  men  and  women  of 
great  home-acquired  culture.  The  teacher  must  measure 
growth  and  achievement  rather  than  the  absolute  result. 
He  must  understand  his  student  as  he  enters  his  class; 
appreciate  his  endeavor  and  advancement  in  the  subject; 
and  accept  the  result  if  a  normal  amount  of  real  mental 
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growth  is  shown.  Thus  the  college  has  fitted  the  student 
for  better  life  as  a  citizen.  Thus  the  teacher  has  worthily 
fulfilled  his  mission.  Thus  the  student  has  spent  eco¬ 
nomically  the  valuable  years  devoted  to  his  college  course. 
To  aid  in  this  mental  growth  and  measure  it  understand- 
ingly  is  the  teacher’s  function.  It  suggests  again  his  cen¬ 
tral  position  in  the  American  college. 

If  one  apprehends  the  American  college  student  in  his 
peculiar  and  worthy  character,  the  next  question  in  view 
is  that  of  the  American  collegiate  situation.  Here,  as  was 
suggested  above,  we  meet  the  question  of  intercollegiate 
competition.  This  enforces  the  conclusion  that  reforms 
must  originate  above.  The  great  universities  must  give 
us  the  lead  in  laying  the  needed  emphasis  on  teaching'  and 
teachers.  Similar  in  effect  is  the  interdependent  competi¬ 
tion  within  the  college.  No  department  or  teacher  can  in 
fairness  and  in  practise  exact  a  higher  standard  of  perform¬ 
ance  or  result  than  the  others  in  the  college,  or  indeed, 
than  in  the  general  educational  level  of  that  section  of  the 
country.  This  means  that  the  teacher  or  department 
can  not  be  judged  harshly  if  he  fails  of  the  high  standard 
of  the  elder  Mill.  As  he  has  differently  prepared  material 
so  he  has  hampering  surrounding  conditions.  The  stand¬ 
ards  he  sets,  if  they  be  attainable  thru  hard  work,  will  be 
met,  and  cheerfully  met.  The  larger  demand  brings  com- 
pensatingly  larger  interest  based  on  conscious  growth  and 
mastery  in  the  subject.  But  the  practical  problem  in 
America  today  is  to  raise  the  standard  of  acceptable  per¬ 
formance  in  our  subject  of  economics.  And  the  concluding 
suggestion  of  this  paper  is  that  we  look  to  the  great  uni¬ 
versities  for  light  and  leading.  Let  them  but  set  the  ex¬ 
ample,  demonstrate  the  result  thru  right  teaching,  train 
teachers  imbued  with  the  teacher’s  interest,  i.  e.,  interest  in 
training  students,  and  all  else  will  follow  in  due  course. 
Their  established  position  renders  them  immune  to  the 
handicaps  of  competition  closely  besetting  the  usual  Amer¬ 
ican  college  and  the  usual  economics  department.  Their 
recognized  position  of  leadership  places  the  obligation 
squarely  upon  them,  and  only  their  assumption  of  the  duty 
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promises  the  beneficial  modification  of  the  present  situation. 
The  college  teacher  can  not  make  a  demand  for  results 
higher  than  that  established  in  his  college;  the  college  can 
not  demand  severer  study  than  the  prevailing  rate  in  the 
district.  But  the  university  in  its  position  of  leadership 
backed  by  its  acquired  prestige  is  not  so  limited  in  setting 
standards  and  demanding  their  fulfilment.  The  democracy 
needs  disciplined  minds;  the  colleges  must  therefore  enforce 
this  discipline.  In  doing  so  they  will  serve  the  state,  bene¬ 
fit  the  student,  lighten  the  teacher’s  work  and  astonish  them¬ 
selves  with  the  gain  in  classroom  interest  and  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  subject  by  the  students.  Then  the  teacher 
will  win  back  his  rich  domain  abdicated  for  a  season  thru  the 
lure  of  productive  scholarship.  He  can  not  be  forced  from 
his  kingdom  by  any  assault  of  student  activities  or  failure 
of  student  support.  His  powers  are  plenary.  Let  him 
but  exercise  them.  Let  the  universities  but  hold  up  his  hands. 

This,  then,  is  our  argument.  The  correct  American  ideal 
in  the  undergraduate  course  in  economics  is  training  for 
citizenship  in  the  largest  meaning  of  that  term;  in  that 
training  the  teacher  is  the  fundamental  factor;  the  college 
must  search  for,  reward,  and  support  the  teacher  by  making 
a  new  division  of  labor  between  teachers  and  scholars,  and 
by  expecting  from  the  undergraduate  teacher  the  free  expendi¬ 
ture  of  his  abilities  on  the  teacher’s  function.  Given  such 
an  emphasis  on  teaching  the  proffered  helps  will  find  their 
proper  subordinate  and  limited  sphere,  the  lecture  will 
be  abandoned,  the  attempt  to  overcrowd  the  course  will 
cease.  We  will  settle  down  to  the  business  of  training 
our  students  to  think  in  economic  realms,  to  developing 
such  sophomore  minds  as  American  conditions  send.  To 
do  this  efficiently  we  must  uphold  a  higher  standard  of 
results  and  exact  a  severer  discipline.  To  effect  this  change 
in  emphasis  and  secure  this  elevation  of  standards  we  look 
hopefully  to  the  leading  universities.  Theirs  is  the  ability, 
the  opportunity,  and  the  duty. 

Charles  E.  Persons 

Washington  University 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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THE  WORK  OF  THE  COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  EXAM¬ 
INATION  BOARD! 

In  describing  the  work  of  the  College  Entrance  Examina¬ 
tion  Board,  which  I  shall  try  to  do  very  simply  indeed,  let 
me  first  picture  the  Board  itself.  It  consists  of  about 
thirty-five  representatives  of  colleges — Presidents,  Deans, 
or  Professors — and  nine  or  ten  representatives  of  secondary 
schools. '  It  meets  twice  a  year  in  the  handsome  Trustees’ 
Room  in  the  Library  of  Columbia  University.  We  used 
to  sit  around  the  long  table,  but,  as  the  Board  has  grown, 
we  have  had  to  spread  out,  and  now  sit  around  the  edges 
of  the  room.  The  Board  itself  deals  simply  with  general 
legislation,  with  questions  of  policy,  and  with  reports  of 
committees.  As  has  been  already  pointed  out,  its  work 
has  become  so  great,  and  there  are  so  many  matters  requir¬ 
ing  minute  discussion,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  any 
large  body  to  meet  and  spend  the  time  necessary  for  deal¬ 
ing  with  them  adequately.  Most  of  the  details  have  to 
be  attended  to  by  committees  and  reported  to  the  Board 
for  confirmation. 

While,  however,  the  present  work  of  the  Board  con¬ 
sists  largely  in  passing  on  reports  of  committees,  it  is  any¬ 
thing  but  a  “rubber  stamp.”  At  times  in  our  history 
we  have  found  our  meetings  becoming  very  short,  and  with 
very  little  discussion,  but  at  other  times  they  are  decidedly 
active  and  lively.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  kind  of 
subjects  that  cause  active  discussion  in  the  Board  meet¬ 
ings.  I  recall  three  that  always  bring  the  members  to  their 
feet.  English  is  one,  and  whenever  the  subject  of  en¬ 
trance  requirements  in  English  comes  up  there  is  sure  to 

‘  Revised  from  stenographic  report  of  an  address  delivered  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States 
and  Maryland,  held  at  Goucher  College,  Baltimore,  December  i,  1916. 
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be  an  animated  discussion.  Another  live  topic  is  the 
unit  system,  and  anything  connected  with  that  is  sure  to 
rouse  the  executiye  officials  of  the  colleges.  The  third 
subject,  curiously  enough,  is  Latin.  I  think  that  the 
question  of  Latin  requirements  has  never  come  up  without 
our  having  a  vigorous  discussion.  I  do  not  know  why 
this  is  so;  whether  it  is  that  every  college  professor  thinks 
that  he  knows  something  about  Latin,  or  whether  it  is 
because  it  has  been  the  most  difficult  subject  on  which  to 
secure  agreement  among  the  colleges. 

As  I  have  already  said,  comparatively  little  of  the  real 
work  of  the  Board,  however,  is  done  in  those  meetings. 
The  real  work  is  done  in  committees,  of  which  there  are 
several. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  Executive  Committee,  which 
has  two  very  important  functions.  It  has  to  deal  first 
of  all  with  the  finances,  a  serious  matter  and  one  which 
has  always  been  a  problem.  It  has  to  deal  with  all  ques¬ 
tions  of  expenditure,  the  remuneration  of  readers  and  ex¬ 
aminers,  and  with  everything  of  that  kind.  Recently  that 
committee  has  had  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  finding 
a  home  for  the  Board.  Up  to  this  time  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  has  generously  provided  suitable  quarters,  but 
now  the  work  of  the  Board  has  become  so  great  and  the 
accommodations  in  Columbia  have  become  so  crowded 
that  the  Board  has  had  to  rent  a  house  of  its  own. 

Its  second  function  is  the  appointment  of  the  various 
officials^ — readers,  examiners,  and  supervisors — which,  by 
vote  of  the  Board,  is  always  entrusted  to  the  Executive 
Committee.  This  is  its  most  difficult  and  responsible 
task.  Of  course,  this  work  is  done  in  connection  with  the 
Secretary’s  office,  and  there  are  always  suggestions  from 
individual  members  of  the  Board.  It  is  not  as  easy,  how¬ 
ever,  as  one  might  think  to  make  up  this  list  of  appoint¬ 
ments,  for  not  only  must  we  secure  capable  men,  and  the 
best  that  we  can  get,  but  there  must  always  be  considered 
the  claims  of  various  institutions  and  of  different  locali¬ 
ties  to  be  represented,  as  well  as  sometimes  the  claims 
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of  different  points  of  view.  These  are  the  two  chief  func¬ 
tions  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  next  committee,  and  the  one  which  is  probably 
the  most  important  of  all,  is  the  Committee  of  Review. 
Dean  Hurlbut  was  the  first  Chairman  of  this,  and  remained 
its  head  until  he  was  made  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
on  the  retirement  of  President  Butler.  This  committee 
is  charged  with  the  matter  of  definition  of  requirements. 
Its  function  is  to  study  the  definitions  of  requirements, 
to  consider  all  criticisms  that  are  made  in  regard  to  them, 
and  to  decide  very  largely  in  what  new  subjects  the 
Board  shall  establish  examinations,  and  what  subjects 
it  shall  drop.  One  would  be  surprized,  I  think,  to  learn 
the  number  of  subjects  in  which  the  Board  is  urged 
to  establish  examinations.  Not  only  are  we  requested 
to  examine  in  Italian,  shorthand  and  bookkeeping,  but 
we  are  even  asked  to  establish  examinations  in  piano  play¬ 
ing  and  various  forms  of  vocational  training. 

This  committee  was  not  organized  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Board’s  work.  The  policy  of  the  Board  at  first  was 
to  take  for  its  definitions  of  requirements  the  statements 
of  authoritative  bodies.  These  it  took  wherever  it  could 
get  them,  seeking  the  statements  of  bodies  like  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Historical  Association,  and  others  of  that  kind.  It 
was  soon  found,  however,  that  where  any  change  was  de¬ 
sirable  the  action  of  these  associations  was  so  slow,  so 
little  torrential,  that  it  was  necessary  at  times  to  move  more 
quickly  and  more  effectively.  In  some  cases,  also,  the 
recommendations  of  these  associations  were  clearly  not 
satisfactory.  The  Board,  therefore,  thru  this  Committee 
of  Review,  had  to  take  on  itself  the  task  of  forming  com¬ 
missions  and  committees  to  frame  the  different  require¬ 
ments  as  they  were  needed,  and  this  has  been  one  of  the 
most  important  functions  of  the  Committee  of  Review. 
Whether  the  subject  is  chemistry,  Latin,  or  history,  to 
form  a  commission  that  will  adequately  represent  the  schol¬ 
arship  and  the  educational  institutions  of  the  country  is 
no  light  task.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee 
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of  Review  the  Board  has  recently  taken  steps  to  appoint 
what  I  think  is  likely  to  prove  one  of  the  most  notable 
of  these  commissions — a  Commission  on  History.  I  will 
speak  later  of  the  subject  of  history,  but  will  say  now  that 
it  has  been  one  of  the  subjects  that  has  troubled  us  most, 
and  one  of  the  problems  that  has  always  been  most  urgently 
before  us. 

The  next  important  committee  of  the  Board  is  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Examination  Ratings.  For  many  years  we 
had  no  such  committee,  but  as  the  Board  grew  and  the 
number  of  readers  increased  it  was  found  necessary  to 
systematize  the  work.  We  therefore  appointed  a  committee 
which  should  have  general  supervision  of  the  readers, 
and  to  which  all  complaints  in  regard  to  ratings  and  the 
reading  of  the  books,  and  all  suggestions  on  these  points, 
^ould  come.  During  the  last  five  years  this  has  been 
one  of  the  most  active  of  the  Board’s  committees.  It 
early  decided  that  it  would  approach  its  work  of  improving 
the  reading  not  by .  prescribing  rules  for  the  readers,  but 
by  developing  in  them  a  sense  of  interest  in  their  work 
and  responsibility  for  it.  During  its  entire  history  it 
has  laid  down  only  two  rules  for  the  readers  to  follow, 
and  these  are  suggestive  rather  than  prescriptive.  The 
first  of  these  rules  was  that  the  chief  reader  in  each  sub¬ 
ject  should  exercise  a  distinctly  executive  function;  that 
he  was  to  hold  himself  responsible  for  the  reading  of  his 
whole  group;  that  he  was  to  be  a  supervisor  of  the  work; 
and  that  in  many  cases  his  chief  duty  was  not  so  much  to 
read  a  large  number  of  books  himself  as  it  was  to  see  that 
the  work  was  thoroly  and  adequately  done,  and  that  justice 
was  rendered  in  each  individual  case.  This  was  an  important 
step  forward,  for  it  is  clear  that  if  you  have  a  large  group  of 
readers  it  is  necessary  to  find  someone  who  will  take  respon¬ 
sibility,  who  will  watch  every  step  of  the  work,  and  who 
will  feel  that  he  is  personally  responsible  for  the  results. 

The  second  rule  embodied  a  statement  that  the  Board 
has  always  intended  to  make,  but  which  we  found  that 
readers  had  sometimes  failed  to  appreciate.  The  rule 
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is  that  readers  are  to  have  the  power  and  are  to  feel  the 
responsibility  for  overruling  any  mistake  that  may  have 
been  made  by  the  examiners  in  setting  the  papers.  By 
this  is  meant  that  if  an  examination  proves  to  be  too  long 
for  the  time  allowed,  if  a  question  is  found  to  be  ambigu¬ 
ous  or  not  clear,  or  if  an  error  of  any  kind  appears  in  the 
paper,  the  readers  are  to  be  responsible  for  doing  justice 
in  every  case  that  may  be  affected.  The  principle  that 
they  are  told  to  follow  is  that  their  chief  function  is  not 
to  determine  whether  a  certain  candidate  has  attained 
fifty  per  cent  or  seventy  per  cent  on  a  specific  paper,  but 
to  see  whether  that  candidate  has  a  sufficient  knowledge 
of  the  subject  and  displays  sufficient  power  in  it  to  be  ready 
to  enter  college.  That  principle  we  insisted  upon,  and 
it  has  been  carried  out  by  the  readers.  Its  forcible  state¬ 
ment  by  the  committee  and  its  clear  recognition  by  the 
readers  has  marked  one  of  the  distinct  advances  in  the 
work  of  the  Board. 

The  way  in  which  this  committee  has  worked  with  the 
readers  has  been  extremely  interesting.  We  began  by  hold¬ 
ing  a  conference  of  the  chief  readers  in  all  subjects  the  day 
before  the  reading  was  to  begin.  This  conference  was 
held  for  a  general  discussion  of  methods,  and  of  problems 
that  might  arise,  or  that  had  come  up  in  previous  years. 
The  purpose  was  that,  if  any  group  of  readers  had  evolved 
any  method  or  plan  that  had  proved  advantageous,  it  might 
be  past  on  to  the  other  readers,  and  that,  if  any  danger 
or  any  defect  in  the  reading  had  been  discovered,  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  it  might  be  given  to  the  other  groups.  These 
conferences  wete  found  extremely  interesting  and  valu¬ 
able.  Of  course,  in  addition,  we  have  full  reports  from 
the  readers.  The  chief  readers  send  in  detailed  reports 
of  their  work,  and  in  some  cases  these  are  supplemented 
by  reports  from  individual  readers.  In  one  subject  in  which 
we  were  especially  interested  we  had  one  year  a  written 
report  from  each  member  of  the  group  of  readers. 

Two  subjects  with  which  we  have  been  especially  con¬ 
cerned  are  English  and  history,  and  I  think  that  it  will 
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be  interesting  to  know  what  we  have  done  in  regard  to 
them  and  the  method  that  we  have  followed.  In  English 
the  first  thing  that  we  did  was  to  send  for  sample  books, 
and  to  study  them  ourselves — ^with  somewhat  doubtful 
results.  We  got  detailed  information  from  various  readers 
and  discust  the  matter  in  every  possible  way.  We  dis- 
cust  it  also  at  the  conference  of  chief  readers.  We  also 
paid  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  appointment  of  readers, 
and  to  securing  a  thoroly  representative  and  able  set  of  men. 
A  year  or  two  ago,  when  there  had  been  some  criticism 
of  the  reading,  we  asked  every  single  reader  in  English 
to  write  a  letter  or  a  statement  giving  his  impressions  of 
the  work,  his  views  and  his  criticisms.  It  was  a  most 
interesting  and  helpful  series  of  letters  that  came  to  us 
in  response  to  this  request.  From  the  readers  and  others 
we  had  all  sorts  of  suggestions  and  reasons  for  the  low 
ratings  in  Enghsh.  Some  idea  of  the  difficulty  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  will  be  apparent  when  I  say  that  there  was  one  set 
of  persons  who  said  that  the  whole  trouble  was  in  the 
examination  papers  themselves,  and  that  the  questions 
were  of  a  kind  that  could  not  be  answered  properly.  There 
were  others  who  said  that  the  readers  had  set  unreason¬ 
able  standards.  A  most  interesting  theory  was  presented 
by  one  head  master,  who  said  that  he  beheved  that  the 
result  was  simply  the  action  of  mob  psychology.  Every 
one  of  the  readers  selected  was  a  man  with  high  standards, 
who  believed  in  maintaining  high  standards.  When  these 
men  came  together  they  reacted  on  each  other  and  raised 
the  joint  standard  to  an  abnormal  point.  Still  another 
theory,  and  one  with  which  I  personally  have  a  great 
deal  of  sympathy,  was  that,  while  the  standard  seemed  to 
be  normal  and  reasonable,  sufficient  allowance  had  not 
been  made  by  the  readers  for  the  conditions  under  which 
the  examinations  are  taken.  A  great  many  candidates 
who  are  thoroly  able  to  write  good,  or  at  least  decent, 
English  under  favorable  conditions,  when  set  down  to  an 
examination  at  the  end  of  a  week,  and  that  a  week  in  June, 
sometimes  a  very  hot  one,  and  when  they  are  given  sub- 
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jects  which  perhaps  do  not  interest  them  very  much  and 
are  told  to  write  a  carefully  planned  composition,  with 
no  opportunity  to  prepare  a  first  draft  and  then  to  revise 
it,  but  are  compelled  to  write  a  final  draft  at  once,  with 
very  little  time  for  correction  and  criticism,  find  it  impossible 
to  attain  a  high  standard  of  work. 

Each  of  these  theories,  of  course,  was  disputed  by  others. 
Last  spring  we  selected  six  or  seven  of  the  readers  who  had 
had  the  longest  experience,  and  who  were  recognized  as 
among  the  most  able  of  the  readers,  representing  both 
school  and  college  men.  They  met  with  a  sub-committee 
of  the  Committee  on  Examination  Ratings  consisting  of 
Mr.  Buehler,  Mr.  Denbigh  and  myself.  We  met  in  New 
York  and  spent  a  Saturday  working  over  the  whole  ques¬ 
tion,  simply  trying  to  discover  the  reason  for  the  low  rat¬ 
ings  and  what  could  be  done  honestly  and  fairly  to  remedy 
the  situation. 

In  history  we  tried  a  somewhat  different  plan.  That 
has  been  one  of  the  subjects  which  for  years  has  tried  our 
souls,  ^and  one  on  which  we  have  worked  in  many  ways. 
Last  spring  we  held  a  conference  of  all  the  history  readers 
the  day  before  they  were  to  begin  their  work.  It  was 
one  of  the  most  interesting  meetings  over  which  it  has 
ever  been  my  lot  to  preside.  We  had  there  the  twenty- 
five  men  and  women  who  were  to  read  the  history  papers, 
and  I  opened  the  discussion  by  reading  to  them  the  per¬ 
centage  of  candidates  in  history  who  had  attained  more 
than  60  per  cent  during  the  last  few  years  of  the  Board. 
“Now,”  I  said,  “what  we  have  asked  you  here  for  is  to  con¬ 
sider  these  facts.  A  good  many  of  you  have  read  for  the 
Board  before;  some  of  you  are  reading  for  the  first  time. 
We  want  from  each  one  his  opinion  as  to  what  is  the  reason 
for  the  poor  result,  and  what  can  fairly  be  done  to  remedy 
it.”  From  the  twenty-five  readers  I  think  that  we  had  at 
least  twenty-five  different  opinions.  When  we  got  thru 
they  said  to  us,  “What  do  you  want  us  to  do?”  I  replied, 
“We  want  you  to  realize  the  problem  and  we  want  you 
to  solve  it.  We  want  to  maintain  a  high  standard,  but 
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an  absolutely  fair  one.  We  want  to  do  justice  to  the  col¬ 
leges,  to  the  schools,  and  to  the  candidates,  and  we  have 
called  this  meeting  simply  that  you  may  realize  the  prob¬ 
lem  that  is  before  you.” 

I  wish  you  could  have  seen  the  way  in  which  they  at¬ 
tacked  the  job.  When  later  I  visited  the  group  of  history 
readers  at  work  it  was  quite  exciting,  because  I  could 
scarcely  enter  the  room  before  one  or  another  would  come 
to  me  with  an  examination  book  to  show  something  that 
he  had  discovered  there  that  illustrated  a  certain  idea. 
And  here  is  the  point  that  I  want  to  emphasize.  We  have 
a  group  of  readers  who  are  not  simply  doing  this  work  for 
money,  or  for  any  ulterior  purpose.  It  would  be  hard  to 
find  a  set  of  men  and  women  more  interested  in  a  real 
problem,  or  who  are  more  interested  in  doing  justice  to 
the  work  in  hand.  Last  June  I  spent  the  greater  part 
of  two  days  in  going  about  among  the  groups  of  readers, 
and  the  thing  that  imprest  me  most,  everywhere  that  I 
went,  was  the  fact  that  these  men  and  women  were  not 
doing  the  work  perfunctorily,  but  were  intensely  interested 
in  the  problems  with  which  they  were  grappling. 

Some  interesting  things  happened  in  the  course  of  the 
reading.  Going  one  day  into  the  history  section,  I  found 
the  group  that  was  reading  Ancient  History  books  having 
a  most  animated  discussion  as  to  whether  a  certain  paper 
should  be  marked  loo  or  not.  These  experts  had  read  it 
with  a  fine-toothed  comb  and  had  been  able  to  discover 
only  one  error  of  fact;  the  boy  had  stated  that  Pyrrhus 
was  the  king  of  some  other  place  than  of  Epirus.  One 
group  said  that  loo  meant  perfect,  and  that  even  tho  this 
paper  was  nearly  perfect,  it  was  practically  impossible  to  have 
a  perfect  history  paper,  and  they  did  not  feel  that  a  mark 
of  loo  should  be  given.  An  opposing  group  said  that, 
altho  the  paper  was  not  absolutely  perfect,  there  were 
probably  several  hundred  possible  mistakes  that  the  boy 
might  have  made  in  that  paper.  The  fraction  to  be  taken 
off  for  this  one  error,  therefore,  was  less  than  V2  and  his 
mark  must  be  nearer  100  than  99.  They  finally  marked 
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it  icx);  it  was  the  first  time  that  any  history  paper  had 
received  that  grade. 

Not  to  be  outdone,  the  group  of  readers  in  American 
History  said  that  they  also  had  a  paper  which  contained 
only  one  mistake,  but  which  they  would  not  mark  100. 
On  the  outside  of  the  examination  book  there  was  written 
the  examination  number  of  the  candidate  and  the  subject; 
inside  it  contained  only  the  two  words  “No  prepared,” 
the  one  mistake  being  that  he  had  said  “No”  instead  of 
“Not.”  That  illustrates  the  kind  of  thing  that  is  handed 
in  in  some  of  the  examination  books.  Incidentally,  one 
of  the  interesting  things  discovered  last  year  was  a  large 
number  of  history  books  prepared  by  a  group  of  students 
who  came  from  the  lower  east  side  of  New  York  City, 
foreigners,  who  knew  very  little  about  history,  and  less 
about  English.  They  were  a  most  ilhterate  set  of  books. 

While  speaking  of  these  papers,  I  must  mention  one 
that  the  readers  in  English  showed  me;  a  very  interesting 
paper,  in  which  the  questions  were  answered  quite  fully, 
and  which  was  rated  by  the  readers  at  zero.  That  paper, 
it  is  interesting  to  note,  was  written  in  Cambridge,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  The  chemistry  readers  also  reported  a  paper  in 
which  every  single  question,  and  every  part  of  a  ques¬ 
tion,  v/as  answered  fully,  and  yet  which  they  agreed  de¬ 
served  a  rating  of  zero;  there  was  nothing  in  it  for  which 
they  could  give  any  real  credit. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  interest  these  readers  feel  in 
their  work — the  English  readers  decided  that  it  would  be 
advantageous  if  some  clear  idea  of  their  standard  could 
be  put  before  the  public.  They  therefore  suggested  the 
publication  of  a  pamphlet  that  would  give  some  idea  of 
this  standard,  and  they  volunteered  to  do  all  the  necessary 
work  of  preparation.  They  have  prepared,  and  the  Board 
has  just  issued,  the  pamphlet  which  I  hold  in  my  hand — Sug¬ 
gestions  and  Aids  for  College  Candidates  in  English,  which 
is  intended  to  sell  at  a  small  price.  It  takes  up  the  vari¬ 
ous  divisions  of  the  subject  simply  to  show  the  kind  of 
answers  that  are  given,  the  kind  of  mistakes  that  are  made. 
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and  the  kind  of  thing  that  the  readers  are  seeking  to  get, 
and  for  which  they  give  credit.  It  also  contains  a  num¬ 
ber  of  themes  copied  verbatim  from  examination  books, 
with  the  marks  given  by  the  readers.  That  is  carrying 
out  the  Board’s  policy  of  perfect  frankness,  and  it  puts 
before  teachers  and  pupils  the  exact  standards  to  which 
the  Board  is  trying  to  attain.  I  think  that  a  good  many 
teachers  of  English  will  find  this  book  a  revelation,  just 
as  I  know  that  a  good  many  teachers  have  had  a  revela¬ 
tion  when  they  have  gone  to  the  Board’s  office  and  exam¬ 
ined  the  books  of  their  candidates. 

The  history  readers  have  prepared  a  book  of  a  different 
kind,  which  is  not  yet  ready,  but  which  will  be  issued  soon. 
They  have  selected  two  examination  books  in  each  of  the 
historical  fields.  In  each  case  they  have  taken  two  typical 
books,  one  that  would  be  rated  at,  say,  70  or  80  per  cent, 
and  another  that  distinctly  did  not  pass.  They  have 
printed  these  two  examination  books  verbatim  et  literatim, 
without  comment,  and  after  each  question  have  marked 
the  rating  assigned  it  by  the  readers.  Those  were  taken 
as  typical  books.  When  this  pamphlet  is  published  it 
will  be  possible  for  any  teacher  to  see  exactly  the  kind  of 
standard  that  the  history  readers  are  trying  to  main¬ 
tain. 

There  is  also  a  Committee  on  Time  Schedule,  which 
has  the  difficult  problem  of  trying  to  adjust  the  time  table 
that  will  fit  all  these  examinations  into  a  week,  thatwill 
avoid  possible  conflicts,  and  be  arranged  so  as  to  give  the 
best  results  for  the  individual  candidates. 

I  am  taking  a  good  deal  more  time  than  I  should,  but 
there  are  certain  things  which  must  be  discust.  I  have 
spoken  of  the  committees,  and  wish  now  to  tell  of  some 
of  the  other  work  of  the  Board.  The  preparation  of  the 
examination  papers  is  one  of  the  interesting  parts  of  the 
Board’s  procedure.  For  the  examiners  in  each  subject 
two  college  representatives  and  one  school  teacher  are 
appointed  by  the  Executive  Committee.  Their  work  is 
often  done  largely  by  correspondence,  but  the  Board  re- 
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quires  that  before  any  paper  is  finally  submitted  there 
must  be  a  personal  conference  of  the  three  examiners. 
The  paper  is  prepared  by  these  examiners,  is  put  into  type 
at  a  place  which  most  of  us  do  not  know,  but  where  the 
requirements  of  secrecy  are  most  rigidly  guarded,  and 
it  is  then  ready  for  the  Committee  on  Revision.  Up  to 
the  present  time  the  Committee  on  Revision  has  consisted 
of  the  Chief  Examiner  in  each  subject  and  the  secondary 
school  representatives  on  the  Board.  In  February  the 
schoolmasters  have  been  given  a  day  with  those  papers 
by  themselves.  We  have  gone  to  Columbia  and  have 
been  locked  in  a  room.  Each  man  has  been  given  a  com¬ 
plete  set  of  the  proofs  of  the  examination  papers,  riveted 
together,  with  his  name  on  them,  and  we  have  been  turned 
loose  with  those  for  the  day.  Each  man  has  taken  up 
the  subjects  that  he  is  particularly  interested  in,  and  which 
he  thinks  he  knows  something  about.  We  have  gone 
thru  the  papers  with  the  greatest  care,  looking  for  all  pos¬ 
sible  points  of  criticism.  When  one  has  discovered  some¬ 
thing  that  seems  doubtful  he  has  brought  it  up  for  general 
discussion.  We  have  simply  gone  thru  the  papers,  mak¬ 
ing  notes  on  the  proofs  to  use  for  reference,  and  discuss¬ 
ing  the  points  raised  with  absolute  freedom.  One  man, 
for  example,  would  remark  that  he  regarded  the  passage 
set  for  translation  in  advanced  Latin  composition  as  too 
difficult.  The  whole  group  would  take  this  up  and  dis¬ 
cuss  it,  and  if  we  finally  concluded  that  the  passage  was 
too  hard,  one  of  us  would  be  deputed  to  write  the  Chief 
Examiner  to  tell  him  that  we  were  not  satisfied,  and 
that  when  he  came  down  to  the  meeting  of  the  Committee 
on  Revision  we  wished  that  he  would  bring  an  alternative 
passage  for  our  consideration.  We  did  not  care  to  wait 
and  say  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  that  the  passage  was 
not  satisfactory,  leaving  the  Chief  Examiner  to  put  in  an¬ 
other  which  might  not  suit  us.  We  wanted  the  alterna¬ 
tive  passage  submitted  to  us  at  the  time.  While  some  of 
us  were  working  over  the  language  papers  the  men  who 
were  interested  in  mathematics  and  science  would  prob- 
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ably  be  working  out  every  problem  on  the  mathematics 
papers.  We  were  not  allowed  to  take  the  papers  from  the 
room,  and  were  not  supposed  to  take  notes  with  us.  We 
left  our  notes  on  the  proofs,  but  we  agreed,  if  possible, 
on  the  questions  to  which  we  were  going  to  object,  and 
on  which  we  were  prepared  to  make  a  fight. 

Occasionally  in  these  meetings  we  find  some  interesting 
things.  Last  year,  for  example,  one  of  the  topics  for  com¬ 
position  in  the  English  paper  was  The  Butt  of  the  School, 
given  as  one  of  about  a  dozen  topics.  One  man  raised  the 
question  as  to  what  proportion  of  the  boys  and  girls  know 
what  “the  butt”  means.  We  were  sure  that  they  would 
know  what  “the  goat”  was,  but  we  were  doubtful  as  to  their 
knowledge  of  “the  butt.”  Two  of  us  agreed  to  make  a 
test.  In  my  own  school,  in  several  sections  of  English 
classes,  I  asked  the  pupils  to  write  down  what  they  under¬ 
stood  to  be  “the  butt  of  the  school.”  In  the  Central 
High  School  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  the  same  thing 
was  done.  Out  of  81  boys  in  the  last  two  years  of  school 
with  whom  I  made  the  test,  32,  or  less  than  one-half,  knew 
what  “butt”  meant,  26  had  no  idea  whatever,  and  the 
rest  answered  incorrectly.  We  had  all  sorts  of  definitions. 
“The  School  Plan,”  “The  Curriculum  of  the  School,”  “The 
Physical  Equipment  of  the  School”  were  all  suggested. 
One  or  two  thought  that  it  meant  the  faculty  of  the  school, 
and  at  each  of  the  two  places  there  was  one  youngster  keen 
enough  to  say  that  the  “butt  of  the  school”  was  the  head. 

Two  weeks  after  our  informal  inspection  the  Committee 
on  Revision  meets,  in  two  groups,  one  dealing  with  lan¬ 
guages  and  history,  and  the  other  with  mathematics 
and  science.  In  each  section  we  have  the  Chief  Ex¬ 
aminers  in  all  of  the  subjects  considered  and  the  sec¬ 
ondary  school  men  particularly  interested  in  that  group 
of  subjects.  This  meeting  is  conducted  formally.  We 
have  a  chairman,  and  sit  around  a  table,  every  man  with 
his  complete  set  of  proofs  before  him.  Each  subject  is 
taken  up  in  turn.  The  Chief  Examiner  in  that  subject 
tells  of  his  aims  in  framing  the  paper,  and  then  we  make 
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any  criticisms  that  we  have  to  offer.  He  defends  his 
paper  if  he  can,  and  there  are  some  intensely  interesting 
discussions,  for  these  men  are  keen.  It  is  hard  for  a  bad 
mistake  to  slip  by,  for  not  only  are  some  of  the  secondary 
school  men  thoroly  alive,  but  the  Chief  Examiners  in  many 
of  the  subjects  are  expert  in  the  allied  subjects.  The  vote 
of  that  Committee  is  final,  and  no  matter  how  persistent 
a  Chief  Examiner  may  be  in  holding  that  a  certain  ques¬ 
tion  is  fair,  if  the  Committee  on  Revision  decides  that 
it  is  advisable  to  make  a  change,  the  change  must  be 
made. 

We  have  found,  however,  that  the  committee  is  not  as 
efficient  as  it  might  be.  The  secondary  school  representa¬ 
tion  has  been  almost  entirely  composed  of  headmasters, 
and  while  ’  headmasters  are  superior  beings,  and  surpass 
all  others  in  ability,  intelligence  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
the  fact  remains  that  we  are  not  all  of  us  specialists,  and, 
in  some  cases,  where  we  are  more  or  less  of  specialists,  we 
are  not  teaching  actively,  and  are  therefore  not  as  fresh  on 
the  details  of  the  subject  as  men  who  are  actually  engaged 
in  classroom  instruction.  Therefore,  the  Board  has  this 
year  decided  to  remodel  the  Committee  on  Revision,  and 
to  constitute  it  so  that  there  will  be  a  larger  proportion 
of  specialists  who  should  be  able  to  detect  certain  things 
more  surely  than  we  have  been  able  to  do  in  the  past. 

I  shall  not  speak  of  the  conduct  of  the  examinations, 
except  to  say  that  it  is  an  enormous  matter  to  provide 
for  nearly  11,000  candidates  scattered  not  only  over  this 
country  but  in  Europe  as  well — altho  there  were  not  very 
many  examined  in  Europe  this  year.  Supervisors  and 
proctors  have  to  be  provided,  and  arrangements  must  be 
made  for  sending  out  the  papers,  for  preserving  secrecy, 
and  for  carrying  out  all  details.  For  the  way  in  which 
this  is  done  we  can  hardly  pay  too  high  a  tribute  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  secretary  and  of  his  office.  The  work 
has  been  done  with  remarkable  smoothness,  and  with 
very  few  slips  of  any  kind.  I  do  not  know  of  any  scheme 
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as  large  as  this  which  is  carried  out  with  so  few  mistakes, 
and  with  so  little  cause  for  criticism. 

When  it  comes  to  the  work  of  reading  you  have  another 
very  interesting  phase.  In  one  week  in  June  there  appear 
at  Columbia  University,  in  New  York,  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  readers  in  the  various  subjects  in  which  examina¬ 
tions  have  been  held.  From  this  you  can  see  how  the 
work  of  the  Board  has  grown.  Last  year  there  were  more 
readers  in  Latin  than  there  were  in  the  first  year  of  the 
Board  in  all  subjects  put  together.  The  first  year  we  had 
about  fifty  persons  reading;  last  year  two  hundred  and 
fifty.  There  are  over  sixty  readers  in  Latin  alone.  They 
are  quartered,  most  of  them,  near  Columbia,  in  the  college 
dormitories  or  in  apartment  hotels  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  arrangements  for  their  comfort  in  reading  are  most 
adequate.  Each  group  has  its  room,  or  suite  of  rooms, 
in  which  it  does  its  work.  They  are  allowed  to  work 
only  six  hours  a  day  under  the  supervision  of  the  Chief 
Readers.  They  all  bear  testimony  to  the  excellence  of 
the  arrangements  made  for  their  comfort  and  convenience. 

The  mere  work  of  getting  the  examination  books  to  the 
different  groups  of  readers  and  back  to  the  secretary’s 
office  is  a  good  deal  of  a  task.  During  the  two  weeks 
that  the  readers  were  at  work  there  were  some  47,000 
examination  books  unloaded  at  the  secretary’s  office. 
These  all  had  to  be  sorted  out  and  sent  to  the  different 
groups  promptly,  so  that  no  time  might  be  lost.  After 
they  had  been  read  and  marked  they  all  had  to  come  back 
to  the  central  office  so  that  the  marks  might  be  recorded. 

In  the  working  of  the  groups  of  readers  one  thing  has 
interested  me  very  much,  and  that  is  the  way  in  which 
they  arrive  at  a  common  standard.  Each  group  of  readers 
will  spend  a  considerable  time,  sometimes  a  half  day, 
sometimes  a  whole  day,  before  they  arrive  at  their  standard 
of  marking.  The  methods  of  doing  this  are  various.  In 
one  group  each  reader  will  take  a  typical  book,  selected 
by  the  Chief  Reader  beforehand,  will  read  it,  and  place 
his  rating  for  each  question  on  a  tally  slip.  When  the 
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book  is  finished  it  is  past  to  the  next  reader,  and  this 
will  go  on  until  every  one  of  the  group  has  read  and  rated 
every  book.  Then  they  begin  to  examine  the  differences 
in  the  ratings,  and  this  is  where  the  interesting  discus¬ 
sions  arise.  Sometimes  a  group  of  readers  will  begin 
by  discussing  the  examination  paper  thoroly,  and  decid¬ 
ing  in  advance  what  points  shall  be  regarded  as  essential 
in  a  correct  answer.  In  other  cases  a  number  of  typical 
examination  books  are  read  aloud,  while  the  readers  dis¬ 
cuss  the  marks  that  should  be  given  for  each  answer.  The 
methods  employed  are  various,  but  a  considerable  amount 
of  time  is  always  devoted  to  reaching  a  common  standard. 

When  a  set  of  readers  have  done  that  sort  of  thing  for 
a  day,  or  even  a  half  day,  you  can  see  that  the  extremes 
are  likely  to  be  brought  together,  and,  that  as  they  are 
working  in  the  same  room  and  informally,  the  process 
of  assimilation  is  likely  to  continue.  Of  course  any  book 
marked  below  60,  and  often  below  70,  is  always  read  by 
two  readers.  The  Chief  Reader  sometimes  shows  a  good 
deal  of  skill  in  pairing  the  readers  for  this  work  so  as  to 
get  different  types  of  mind  and  different  points  of  view. 
For  example,  a  man  with  a  tendency  to  mark  rather  low 
will  be  placed  with  a  man  who  has  the  opposite  tendency. 
A  college  professor  is  frequently  paired  with  a  teacher 
from  a  secondary  school,  and  a  man  who  is  inclined  to  lay 
stress  on  general  results  is  placed  with  one  who  is  insistent 
on  accuracy  in  minor  points.  Gradually  there  is  evolved 
a  very  close  agreement,  and  all  thru  the  reading,  even 
after  they  have  been  working  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  you 
will  find  that  discussions  are  constantly  coming  up.  Every 
time  that  a  man  is  in  doubt  as  to  what  credit  should  be 
given  in  a  particular  case,  or  whenever  he  discovers  a 
new  problem,  he  at  once  brings  it  up  for  consideration. 

I  shall  not  take  time  to  speak  of  the  recording  of  the 
marks  and  of  the  sending  out  of  the  reports,  except  to  say 
one  thing.  When  we  were  meeting  for  organization  the 
question  was  asked  of  Dr.  Butler,  “Is  it  going  to  be  possible 
to  secure  acciuracy  in  these  reports?  We  know  the  blunders 
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made  by  college  registrars.  Will  it  be  possible  with  this 
great  number  of  candidates  to  keep  the  records  reasonably 
free  from  error?”  Dr.  Butler  replied,  “Our  banks  and 
our  trust  companies  are  able  to  secure  practically  absolute 
accuracy  in  their  records  and  their  accounts  by  means 
of  the  system  of  checks  and  balances  which  they  use.  I 
can  not  see  why  it  is  not  possible  to  secure  just  as  high 
a  degree  of  accuracy  in  the  records  and  reports  of  our 
examinations.”  While  there  have  been  a  few  mistakes 
made,  I  think  that  the  truth  of  Dr.  Butler’s  statement 
has  been  attested.  The  system  of  checks  is  so  complete 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  an  error  to  occur,  and  very 
few  have  actually  been  made. 

The  matter  of  sending  the  reports  out  promptly  is  a  diffi¬ 
cult  one,  and  was  especially  so  this  year  when  47,000  exam¬ 
ination  books  belonging  to  11,000  candidates  were  brought 
into  the  secretary’s  office  at  one  time.  From  certain  of 
the  colleges  there  were  complaints  this  summer  that  they 
were  too  long  in  getting  their  returns.  The  Board  has 
therefore  taken  a  step  which,  I  think,  will  increase  the 
speed  of  sending  the  results  to  the  colleges.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  by  which  all  candidates  who  intend  to 
enter  any  college  in  September  will  have  their  reports 
past  as  promptly  as  possible,  and  these  reports  will  be 
transmitted  to  the  college  at  once,  so  that  the  college 
can  have  the  information  in  regard  to  its  entering  class 
and  the  students  who  intend  to  enter  much  sooner  than 
they  did  last  year.  It  makes  comparatively  little  difference 
whether  the  reports  of  preliminary  candidates  are  delayed 
for  a  week  or  two,  but  it  does  make  a  difference  in  the  case 
of  those  intending  to  enter  in  September. 

What  has  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
accomplished  in  the  time  in  which  it  has  been  in  opera¬ 
tion?  In  the  first  place,  it  has  brought  about  a  coopera¬ 
tion  between  colleges  that  is  higher  and  finer  than  any¬ 
thing  that  has  ever  before  existed  in  this  country.  Fif¬ 
teen  years  ago  it  would  have  been  considered  absolutely 
impossible  that  Harvard,  Yale  and  Princeton  could  have 
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sent  representatives  to  a  meeting,  and  that  at  that  meet¬ 
ing  they  could  have  said,  “We  are  ready  to  sink  our  in¬ 
dividual  differences  and  will  accept  the  standards  of  the 
Board.  We  are  ready  to  give  up  our  individuality  in 
minor  points.  We  are  ready  to  modify  our  requirements. 
If  necessary,  in  order  that  this  plan  may  be  carried  out 
in  the  fall  as  well  as  in  the  spring,  we  are  ready  to  change 
the  dates  of  the  opening  of  college,  of  commencement, 
and  of  other  functions.  We  are  ready  to  do  this  for  the 
sake  of  cooperation.”  When  you  find  representatives 
of  thirty-five  colleges  meeting  as  the  members  of  the  Board 
do,  agreeing  to  sink  their  individual  differences  and  to 
work  for  one  common  aim,  you  have  a  form  of  cooperation 
that  is  remarkable. 

Equally  remarkable  is  the  cooperation  between  colleges 
and  schools.  That  twenty  years  ago  would  have  been 
an  absolute  impossibility.  As  a  secondary  school  repre¬ 
sentative,  let  me  say  one  thing.  I  have  been  serving  as 
a  member  of  the  Board  since  its  organization,  and,  at  one 
time  or  another,  as  a  member  of  almost  every  committee 
of  the  Board,  and  in  all  that  time  I  can  not  recall  one  single 
thing  on  which  the  secondary  school  representatives  were 
agreed  that  was  not  granted  by  the  college  men  almost 
without  question  or  without  argument.  Of  course,  on 
certain  questions  we  are  divided,  and  we  fight  on  them 
just  as  everybody  else  does,  but  the  way  in  which  the 
views,  opinions  and  judgments  of  the  secondary  school 
representatives  have  been  accepted  is  remarkable.  I 
remember  that  after  one  of  the  early  meetings  of  the  Board 
I  went  down-town  with  a  college  president  to  lunch  at 
a  club  in  New  York.  I  met  a  friend  there  and  introduced 
him  to  the  college  president  as  a  fellow  craftsman.  The 
president  said,  “So  you  are  one  of  us?”  “Yes,”  was  the 
reply,  “but  only  a  humble  schoolmaster.”  The  college 
president  looked  at  him  and  said,  “Humble  schoolmaster! 
If  you  had  been  up  at  Columbia  this  morning  and  heard 
Sachs  and  Farr  and  and  the  rest  of  them  laying  down  the 
law  to  us  college  presidents,  you  would  never  talk  about 
humble  schoolmasters.*' 
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It  has  been  a  remarkable  cooperation.  It  has  brought 
about  uniform  requirements  for  entrance  to  college.  Only 
those  of  us  who  struggled  for  so  many  years  under  the  old 
requirements  can  appreciate  the  value  of  this.  It  has 
brought  about  reasonably  stable  examinations.  I  say 
this  altho  I  am  painfully  aware  that  in  certain  subjects 
there  has  been  considerable  variation  from  year  to  year, 
but  I  think  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  examina¬ 
tions  of  the  Board  have  been  more  stable  and  more  uni¬ 
form  than  those  of  any  college  that  has  carried  on  exam¬ 
inations  thru  a  series  of  years.  There  has  been  established 
by  the  Board  a  pohcy  of  absolute  frankness  and  open¬ 
ness  in  regard  to  all  its  work.  Never  has  any  college 
in  this  country  given  all  the  information  in  regard  to  these 
examinations,  the  exact  results,  and  every  detail  that  this 
Board  gives  every  year  in  its  report.  There  is  nothing 
concealed.  You  can  ascertain  exactly  how  successful 
each  examination  paper  was  and  exactly  what  the  results 
were.  This  has  been  of  extreme  value,  and  this  brings 
us  to  what,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  great  value  of  the  Board. 
It  has  created  a  central  point  at  which  all  criticism  can 
be  focust.  Under  the  old  plan,  if  there  was  something 
wrong  with  the  examinations  at  a  particular  college,  a  cer¬ 
tain  group  might  be  interested  in  it  and  might  criticise  it, 
while  others  knew  nothing  of  it.  If  there  is  any  criticism 
now,  it  can  be  directed  at  one  central  point,  and  you  may 
be  sure  that  every  bit  of  criticism  that  goes  to  the  Board 
goes  to  the  persons  who  are  most  affected  by  it  and  who 
need  it.  If  you  send  any  criticism  of  last  year’s  algebra 
or  plane  geometry  paper,  or  of  the  history  or  English  papers, 
to  the  secretary’s  office,  that  criticism  will  reach  the  exam¬ 
iners  in  that  subject,  the  Committee  on  Revision  and  the 
Committee  on  Examination  Ratings — everyone  who  is 
concerned  with  it. 

Just  before  I  came  down  here  I  received  two  letters 
that  are  very  interesting.  One  is  from  a  headmaster, 
who  gives  a  comparison  of  the  results  of  his  candidates 
under  the  Board  this  year  with  the  results  of  the  examina- 
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tions  at  a  particular  college  last  year.  He  says  that  the 
results  of  the  Board  examinations  were  to  the  results  at 
this  college  as  8  is  to  12,  and  he  adds,  “Do  you  wonder 
that  I  am  dissatisfied  with  the  working  of  the  Board?” 
Now,  that  is  a  valuable  piece  of  criticism,  which  will  be 
more  valuable  when  we  learn  the  number  of  candidates 
he  had.  At  the  same  time,  however,  I  had  a  statement 
from  another  school  that  the  results  of  their  Board  candidates 
were  to  the  examinations  of  this  same  college  as  10  to  ii. 
Now,  if  we  can  get  a  number  of  those  figures  we  shall  know 
something  about  the  Board’s  standards  as  compared  with 
those  of  that  particular  college.  Another  headmaster 
has  sent  me  the  speech  that  he  wanted  to  deliver  this 
morning,  in  which  he  attacks  strongly  the  variation  in 
certain  subjects,  taking  up  algebra  and  plane  geometry 
in  particular,  and  showing  how  the  figures  have  varied 
from  year  to  year.  That  is  the  kind  of  criticism  that  is 
extremely  valuable,  the  kind  that  we  welcome.  Those 
men,  however,  made  one  mistake.  This  is  not  the  place 
where  that  criticism  will  do  the  most  good.  It  ought  to 
go  straight  to  the  secretary  of  the  Board.  It  is  all  right 
to  have  it  here,  but  the  Board  is  praying  for  that  kind  of 
criticism  and  the  Board  is  seeking  for  it.  We  are  gather¬ 
ing  information  on  these  very  points.  I  have  here  certain 
figures  that  have  been  prepared  by  Harvard,  Yale  and 
Princeton— detailed  statistics  showing  the  percentage  of 
their  candidates  who  past  in  each  subject  this  year  as 
compared  with  the  percentage  of  those  who  past  their  own 
examinations  last  year.  They  also  tell  us  where  they  had 
to  lower  the  grades  which  they  accepted,  or  where  they  had 
to  do  anything  of  that  kind.  We  shall  get  the  same  sort 
of  information  from  the  schools,  where  we  can.  The 
point  that  I  am  trying  to  emphasize  is  this:  that  the 
Board  has  created  a  central  point  at  which  all  criticism  can  be 
focust.  Whenever  there  is  anything  wrong  you  can  learn 
the  fact,  and  you  can  be  sure  that  any  criticism  will  reach 
the  people  for  whom  it  is  intended. 

The  Board  has  some  big  problems  on  its  hands.  No 
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one  knows  how  large  these  problems  are  better  than  those 
of  us  who  are  trying  to  grapple  with  them.  There  is  the 
problem  of  history  with  which  we  have  been  struggling 
almost  since  the  organization  of  the  Board,  and  in  regard 
to  which  we  are  losing  patience.  It  is  a  more  complicated 
problem  than  many  of  you  can  realize.  Then  there  is  the 
big  problem  of  comprehensive  examinations,  a  very  diffi¬ 
cult  problem  to  handle  properly  and  carefully.  We  are 
watching  them  anxiously,  and  we  are  carrying  on  our 
experiments  very  cautiously  in  order  to  do  no  harm.  Then 
there  is  the  great  problem  of  our  standards  which  is  always 
before  us.  The  criticism  that  I  have  heard,  and  the  criti¬ 
cism  that  I  shall  hear  today,  is  that  the  Board’s  standards 
are  too  severe  in  certain  subjects.  That  is  one  of  our 
difficult  problems.  The  Board  exists  primarily  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  fitness  of  candidates  to  enter  college,  but  it  exists 
also  to  maintain  high  standards  of  scholarship  thruout 
the  country.  It  is  a  problem  to  know  just  where  we  ought 
to  stand. 

Now,  from  all  this  scattered  talk  I  hope  that  the  main 
point  at  which  I  have  been  aiming  has  emerged  and  has 
been  made  clear;  that  is,  that  the  great  thing  that  the 
Board  has  accomplished  is  that  thru  its  agency  the  educa¬ 
tional  mind  of  the  country  has  been  concentrated  at  one 
point,  and  that  matters  have  been  so  shaped  that  in  this 
whole  question  of  the  relation  of  school  and  college  our 
criticism,  our  work,  our  thought,  can  all  be  directed  to  one 
spot.  That,  if  I  understand  it  correctly,  was  the  chief 
aim  of  the  Board  when  it  was  established.  It  has  been 
its  ideal  thruout  its  history,  and  it  is  its  present  great 
achievement. 

Wilson  Farrand 

Newark  Academy 
Newark,  N.  J. 


VI 


MATHEMATICS  IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Of  any  one  of  the  large  number  of  experiments  made 
in  the  field  of  education  in  the  past  there  remains  such  a 
slight  trace  in  the  work  of  today  that  the  world  is  quite  justi¬ 
fied  in  being  skeptical  concerning  the  experiments  of  the 
present  generation.  World  experience  shows  how  ephemeral 
is  the  output  of  the  theorist,  and  a  philosophical  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  theories  themselves  usually  shows  that  they  can 
necessarily  attract  merely  a  passing  attention,  ©ccasion- 
ally,  however,  a  movement  is  set  on  foot  that  seems  suffi¬ 
ciently  in  accord  with  experience  and  with  common  sense 
to  give  some  promise  of  permanence  and  hence  to  justify 
serious  consideration.  Such  a  movement  is  that  which 
seeks  to  terminate  the  elementary  courses  at  the  end  of 
grade  VI,  thus  beginning  the  departmental  teaching  of  the 
high  school  two  years  earlier.  This  is  not  the  place  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  arguments  for  or  against  the  movement,  nor  the 
advisability  of  extending  the  high  school  two  years  up¬ 
ward  as  well  as  two  years  downward,  nor  need  we  at  present 
concern  ourselves  with  the  question  of  the  advisability  of 
adopting  such  names  as  Junior  High  School,  Senior  High 
School,  and  Junior  College.  The  particular  question  which 
I  wish  to  present  is  this:  Granted  that  high  school  in¬ 
struction  is  to  begin  in  grade  VII,  to  use  our  present  ter¬ 
minology,  what  should  be  the  nature  of  the  work  in  mathe¬ 
matics? 

The  question  is  an  important  one  on  several  accounts.  In 
the  first  place  we  have  to  meet  the  attacks  of  the  destruc- 
tionist  group  in  education,  at  present  a  vociferous  if  not 
a  large  one.  Its  members  apparently  have  one  clearly  de¬ 
fined  purpose,  that  of  destroying  what  we  now  have  in  edu¬ 
cation;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  any  two  who  will 
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agree  on  what  is  to  replace  it.  Next,  we  have  the  fusion- 
ists  who,  carrying  their  theories  to  the  logical  extreme, 
would  no  longer  have  any  particular  subjects  taught, 
but  would  blend  all  into  one  harmonious  whole.  Then 
we  have  the  advocates  of  the  game,  who  believe  that  the 
ideal  of  constant  pleasure  in  education  is  really  attain¬ 
able  ;  and  it  is,  of  course,  easy  to  elaborate  the  list  of  these 
theorists,  each  group  having  some  good  idea  joined  with 
a  multitude  of  other  ideas  which  are  worthless.  Further¬ 
more,  each  one  of  these  groups  seems  to  feel  that  no  one  of 
the  great  branches  of  knowledge,  however  much  it  may 
touch  the  world’s  great  interests,  is  of  much  importance 
compared  with  its  own  particular  hobby.  Hence  the 
question  of  considering  positively  the  work  in  mathematics 
in  an  institution  like  the  junior  high  school,  which  is  influ¬ 
enced  more  or  less  by  such  groups,  is  important. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  quite  certain  that  mathematics 
will  continue  to  be  taught  in  spite  of  those  who  would  wipe 
the  slate  clean.  It  is  related  positively  to  almost  every 
branch  of  human  activity,  whether  chiefly  mental  or  chiefly 
manual,  and  even  if  considered  on  the  lowest  educational 
level  it  is  bound  to  maintain  a  position  of  importance. 
With  arithmetic  intimately  related  to  every  commercial 
and  industrial  interest;  with  the  algebraic  formula  in  evi¬ 
dence  in  every  type  of  industrial  manual,  even  in  our  books 
in  domestic  science;  with  geometric  forms  and  mensura¬ 
tion  required  in  every  walk  in  life;  and  with  the  slide  rule 
in  the  pockets  of  thousands  of  artisans,  mathematics  will 
hold  its  place  without  any  regard  to  the  mental  discipline 
which  it  was  recently  the  fashion  to  proclaim  as  forever 
laid  at  rest. 

Now  if  mathematics  is  to  be  taught  in  grades  VII,  VIII, 
and  IX,  what  shall  be  its  nature?  In  many  schools,  and 
some  of  our  best  schools  at  that,  it  will  probably  be  arithme¬ 
tic.  This  is,  after  all,  the  mathematics  that  the  world 
uses  most  and  must  necessarily  continue  so  to  use,  and  our 
schools  and  textbooks  have  earnestly  and  successfully 
sought  to  keep  pace,  in  the  work  which  they  have  offered, 
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with  the  changing  demands  of  business.  There  is  quite 
enough  material  of  an  interesting  and  valuable  kind,  relat¬ 
ing  to  oim  present-day  needs,  to  occupy  the  attention  of 
students  at  least  thru  grade  VIII.  On  the  other  hand, 
algebra  and  intuitional  geometry  are  so  important  to 
everyone  that  there  is  a  very  good  reason  for  devoting  part 
of  the  time  to  these  subjects.  In  this  latter  case,  some 
compromise  is  necessary,  and  this  compromise  may  well  be 
considered. 

In  the  first  place  it  seems  certain  that  a  goodly  amount 
of  arithmetic  must  always  be  offered;  first,  because  it 
relates  to  the  pupils’  immediate  interests;  and  second, 
because  it  maintains  their  efficiency  in  calculation.  Since 
intuitional  and  constructive  geometry  is  more  concrete 
than  algebra,  it  seems  evident  that  this  should  find  place 
in  grade  VII,  with  such  algebraic  formulas  as  are  needed 
in  its  study.  Since  an  elementary  type  of  algebra  is  today 
a  necessity  even  in  ordinary  reading,  this  may  properly 
be  emphasized  in  grade  VIII.  And  since  the  door  of  real 
mathematical  thinking  should  be  opened  to  every  boy  and 
girl,  just  as  we  should  open  the  doors  of  all  other  great 
branches  of  human  knowledge  (language,  industrial  and 
political  history,  fine  arts,  and  the  sciences),  the  work  of 
grade  IX  may  properly  include  a  half  year  of  formal  algebra 
followed  by  a  half  year  of  formal  geometry,  or  else  a  whole 
year  of  algebra  as  at  present. 

If  this  general  plan  were  adopted,  then  the  work  of  grade 
VII  might  be  arranged  as  follows:  Arithmetic  might 
occupy  the  first  half  year,  because  it  connects  the  work 
directly  with  what  has  preceded.  Since  the  fundamental 
operations,  including  an  introduction  to  percentage,  are 
usually  completed  at  the  end  of  grade  VI,  the  basis  of 
arrangement  may  now  be  occupational  rather  than  logical. 
Thus  we  may  well  consider  first  the  arithmetic  of  the  home, 
then  that  of  the  store,  then,  in  order,  that  of  the  farm, 
•  that  of  industry,  and  that  of  the  bank.  If  the  pupil  leaves 
school  at  the  end  of  grade  VII,  he  has  now  come  in  contact 
with  the  greatest  fields  of  applied  arithmetic.  In  geometry 
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there  are  three  questions  that  we  can  ask  with  respect  to  an 
object:  What  is  its  shape?  What  is  its  size?  Where  is  it? 
These  questions  may  be  answered  intuitively,  or  the  answers 
may  be  accompanied  by  proof,  the  former  leading  to  intuitive 
geometry  and  the  latter  to  demonstrative  geometry.  This 
suggests,  therefore,  an  appropriate  line  of  work  for  grade  VII, 
the  intuitive  geometry  of  shape  (including  constructions),  of 
size,  and  of  position.  The  field  is  a  rich  one  in  its  manual 
and  observational  aspects,  and  the  applications  are  numer¬ 
ous  and  genuine. 

In  grade  VIII  the  pupil  may  properly  concentrate  his 
attention  upon  those  parts  of  algebra  that  are  necessary 
in  his  ordinary  reading,  and  upon  those  parts  of  arithmetic 
for  the  study  of  which  his  maturity  now  adapts  him. 
The  algebra  should  make  free  use  of  the  geometry  and 
arithmetic  of  grade  VII,  while  the  arithmetic,  coming  in 
the  second  half  of  the  year  or  carried  along  parallel  with 
the  algebra,  should  make  free  use  of  both  the  algebra  and 
the  geometry  which  accompany  or  have  preceded  it.  The* 
algebra  should  be  concentrated  on  a  few  topics.  First  qf 
all  there  should  be  the  formula,  both  because  of  its  interest 
as  a  piece  of  shorthand  and  because  it  is  now  essential  to 
the  equipment  of  every  general  reader.  Next  should  come 
the  equation,  because  its  real  value  can  now  be  shown  in 
the  manipulation  of  formulas.  Next  should  come  the  graph, 
since  this  uses  the  formula  and  has  come  into  such  common 
use  within  the  last  few  years  that  its  significance  is  appre¬ 
ciated  by  everyone.  The  negative  number  may  next 
occupy  attention,  since  this  is  needed  in  ordinary  reading 
and  because  it  appears  in  many  of  the  formulas  of  the 
artisan.  Finally,  some  little  work  in  algebraic  operations 
and  in  the  game  element  of  equations  may  properly  con¬ 
clude  this  elementary  course. 

The  arithmetic  in  grade  VIII  can  now  draw  upon  the 
elementary  geometry  and  upon  a  very  workable  line  of 
algebra.  It  may  properly  include  such  large  topics  as 
trade,  where  the  formula  plays  a  real  part;  transportation, 
where  the  algebra  of  the  graph  is  important;  industry, 
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where  the  formula  again  enters;  building,  where  intuitive 
and  constructive  geometry  and  the  algebra  of  the  formula 
all  play  important  roles;  banking;  corporations;  home 
life;  and  the  farm. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  a  working  and  a  workable  course 
for  grades  VII  and  VIII.  It  has  the  advantage  that  it  is 
arranged  in  psychological  sequence;  that  it  is  topical; 
and  that  it  is  utilitarian  while  at  the  same  time  satisfying  a 
mental  hunger.  The  psychological  feature  is  shown  in 
that  it  begins  with  arithmetic  with  which  the  pupil  is 
already  familiar;  that  it  next  takes  up  geometry  which  is 
the  most  concrete  of  the  advanced  topics;  that  it  next 
takes  up  algebra,  which  is  more  abstract  but  which  here 
makes  use  of  all  the  concrete  work  which  has  preceded; 
and  that  it  ends  with  a  higher  form  of  the  arithmetic  of 
daily  life,  using  all  the  work  which  has  gone  before.  It 
is  topical  in  the  best  sense,  giving  to  the  pupil  the  feeling  that 
he  is  taking  well-defined  steps,  giving  him  that  feeling  of 
mastery  which  is  his  right  and  privilege,  always  laying 
under  contribution  the  topics  which  he  has  already  studied, 
and  always  offering  plenty  of  opportunity  for  outside  prob¬ 
lems  from  community  life.  Such  a  topical  plan  has  all  the 
advantages  and  none  of  the  disadvantages  of  such  anaemic 
and  ephemeral  schemes  as  are  often  characterized  by 
terms  like  fusion,  project,  and  functioning  in  the  life  of  the 
child.  And  finally,  the  plan  is  utilitarian  in  the  best  sense; 
that  is,  it  furnishes  useful  mathematics,  but  without  such 
technicalities  of  the  workshop  as  discourage  every  pupil 
except  the  special  one  who  happens  to  be  in  the  special 
shop;  it  opens  up  the  general  field  of  applications  and 
shows  mathematics  as  a  sine  qua  non  in  the  education  of 
both  the  girl  and  the  boy;  and  it  recognizes  that  mental 
hunger  which  leads  the  normal  boy  and  girl  to  enjoy  the 
exactness  of  statement  and  result  which  is  a  unique  and  valu¬ 
able  property  of  mathematics,  just  as  physics  or  music  or 
letters  has  each  its  own  unique  and  valuable  property. 

Such  a  course  may  be  too  human  for  some  mathematicians 
and  it  may  be  too  systematically  arranged  and  require  too 
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much  thought  for  some  educators,  in  which  case  it  prob¬ 
ably  occupies  a  safe  mean.  At  any  rate,  it  is  earnestly  to  be 
hoped  that  something  systematic  may  be  developed  for 
grades  VII  and  VIII  in  those  schools  that  give  up  their  two 
years  of  arithmetic,  to  the  end  that  the  perils  of  the  destruc- 
tionists  may  be  avoided.  If  some  such  course  as  has  been 
suggested  is  followed  (and  for  this  the  schools  of  the  older 
countries  give  us  plenty  of  sanction),  the  work  of  grade 
IX  may  safely  follow  either  one  of  the  plans  suggested 
earlier  in  this  article,  opening  the  door  for  all  students, 
mathematics  thereafter  being  possibly  required  only  for 
those,  and  the  number  will  be  large,  who  care  to  piursue  it. 

David  Eugene  Smith 

Tsach^rs  Collbge,  Columbia  University 


VII 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  CENTRAL  EUROPE  (III)^ 

VI.  THE  INDUSTRIAL  SOLUTION 
The  Austro-German  economic  rapprochement  may  be 
effected  by  •  a  customs  agreement,  but  not  necessarily  by 
that  means  alone.  Germans,  who  favor  broad  combina¬ 
tions,  have  imagined  another  solution  which  might  be 
called  an  industrial  solution,  and  which  would  have  the 
advantage  of  giving  free  play  for  the  present  to  German 
exportation,  permitting  her  to  form  commercial  treaties 
as  in  the  past  and  to  strive  under  the  same  conditions 
as  heretofore  for  the  maintenance  of  her  position  in  the 
markets  of  the  world;  and  besides  it  looks  to  the  future 
because  it  is  capable  of  unlimited  extension.  To  under¬ 
stand  the  advantage  of  this  solution,  the  basis  of  Germany’s 
industrial  organization,  its  growth  and  the  success  it  has 
achieved  must  be  clearly  understood. 

The  development  of  technique,  as  every  one  knows, 
has  gradually  substituted  machine  work  for  hand  work. 
This  change  necessarily  carries  with  it  an  intensive  output 
which  is  continually  being  improved,  extended  and  accel¬ 
erated  and  which  permits  a  steady  lowering  of  the  cost 
price  of  manufacture.  Take,  for  example,  the  making  of 
screws  and  vises  which  has  become  absolutely  automatic. 
An  iron  bar  of  a  given  diameter  is  placed  in  a  machine 
which  then  turns  out  a  corresponding  number  of  screws 
that  are  absolutely  alike.  One  workman  is  sufficient  to 
renew  the  iron  bar  from  time  to  time,  to  grease  the  wheels 

1  The  Educational  Review  is  glad  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  American 
teachers  an  exceptionally  interesting  study  which  is  both  political,  historical 
and  economic,  of  the  new  conception  of  a  Middle  Europe  that  is  occupying 
so  large  a  place  in  the  minds  of  European  statesmen.  The  discussion  which 
follows  is  translated  from  L' Opinion,  published  weekly  in  Paris.  Previous  in¬ 
stalments  appeared  in  the  February  and  March  issues. 
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and  to  superintend  the  process.  Indeed,  one  man  may 
satisfactorily  operate  several  machines  however  high  their 
power  of  production  may  be.  Take,  then,  the  case  of  a 
factory  which  purchases  one  machine  making  500  screws 
per  hour;  the  cost  price  would  include,  besides  the  value 
of  the  iron,  the  wages  of  a  workman  and  a  certain  number 
of  other  expenses  which  come  under  the  head  of  upkeep, 
general  expenses  or  sinking  fund.  If  this  machine  is 
replaced  by  another  producing  twice  the  amount,  it  will 
not  cost  twice  as  much  as  the  first  one,  since  the  same 
workman  will  suffice ;  it  will  not  wear  out  any  faster  and  the 
repairs  and  upkeep  will  not  represent  a  double  expense. 
The  cost  price  for  500  screws  will,  therefore,  be  diminished. 
If  three  machines  are  set  up  the  same  workman  will  do 
the  whole  work  and  each  screw  will  again  be  reduced  in  cost. 

The  inevitable  result  is  that  in  order  to  lower  prices 
each  factory  strives  according  to  its  possibilities  to  increase 
its  power  of  production  either  by  multiplying  its  machinery 
or  by  adopting  more  and  more  perfected  types  capable  of 
increased  output  or  of  more  automatic  working.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  that  any  stoppage  in  this  highly  developed  work 
places  a  factory  in  a  position  inferior  to  that  of  its  rivals 
who  may  possess  greater  financial  resources.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  limitation  of  production  entails  larger  losses 
than  does  a  reduction  of  price,  the  latter  being  always  less 
in  proportion  as  the  output  is  more  intensive  and  on  a 
scale  wide  enough  to  lower  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

German  industries  have  extended  to  the  utmost  limit 
this  lowering  of  prices  and  as  the  purely  technical  means 
are  being  almost  exhausted,  they  have  had  recourse  to 
what  German  economists  call  combinations  or  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  community  of  interests  which,  when  seen  at  their 
best,  appear  as  a  grouping  of  all  elements  cooperating  in 
the  production  of  a  given  article  into  a  single  and  very 
powerful  unit,  beginning  with  the  first  acquisition  of  raw 
material  to  the  elaboration  of  the  finished  article,  and  in¬ 
cluding  the  various  stages  of  intermediate  transformation. 
An  iron  foundry  offers  a  typical  example  of  these  combina- 
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tions  which  are  sometimes  called  vertical  combinations. 
At  first  the  coal  mine  was  a  separate  entity  from  the  furnace 
where  coal  is  transformed  into  coke,  from  the  mine  which 
yields  the  ore  and  from  the  blast  furnace  which  combines 
ore  and  coke  to  produce  cast  iron,  as  well  as  from  the  steel 
works  where  converters  and  Martin  furnaces  oxidize  the 
cast  iron,  where  the  rollers  and  the  forges  make  rails,  beams, 
and  iron-plates,  and  where  these  various  products  are  sold. 
If  we  can  conceive  of  a  single  corporation  comprising  a 
coal  mine,  coke  furnaces,  iron  mines,  blasting  furnaces, 
steel  works,  forges  and  rolling  mills  with  these  various 
groups  assembled  side  by  side,  it  is  clear  that  it  would  have 
great  advantages  over  its  rivals,  especially  if  all  its  parts 
were  well  proportioned  and  arranged  so  as  to  fully  sustain 
each  other.  If  the  work  was  everywhere  pushed  to  the 
economic  maximum  of  output,  the  price  of  the  finished 
article  would  be  lower  and  more  stable  than  it  could  be 
for  isolated  rolling  mills,  which  are  obliged  to  purchase 
steel  and  which  in  turn  are  indebted  to  furnaces  and  mines. 
German  factories  such  as  Gelsenkirchen  or  Thyssen  furnish 
excellent  examples  of  this  sort  of  combination. 

The  internal  markets  of  Germany  are  incapable  of  ab¬ 
sorbing  the  ever-increasing  products  of  these  intensive 
organizations  and  yet  the  latter  can  only  yield  profits  by 
maintaining  their  sales.  If  competition  remained  free, 
the  supply,  which  greatly  exceeds  the  demand,  would 
force  prices  to  drop  and  after  suffering  increased  shrinkage 
as  long  as  their  cost  price  allowed  it,  the  factories  would 
be  obliged  to  limit  their  production  and  to  work  at  a  loss 
until  the  weakest  among  them  were  ruined.  To  guard 
against  this  danger  they  have  had  recourse  to  two  pro¬ 
cedures — the  Cartel  and  Dumping. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  reduction  of  prices,  the  cost  of 
sale  in  the  internal  markets  is  fixt  at  a  limit  agreed  upon 
by  all  the  members  of  a  voluntary  association  which  is 
called  a  Cartel  and  which  to  be  successful  must  com¬ 
prise  at  least  80  or  90  per  cent  of  the  factories  making  a 
given  article.  On  the  other  hand,  the  excess  which  the 
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home  markets  can  not  absorb  is  exported  at  a  price  lower 
than  that  set  by  the  Cartel  for  the  internal  markets.  This 
is  called  dumping.  We  may  imagine  the  inconvenience 
of  this  arrangement  to  manufacturers  in  the  countries 
where  Germany  sells.  It  has  in  reality  the  effect  of  diminish¬ 
ing  or  annulling  tariff  protection  by  a  means  all  the  more 
effective  when  the  need  of  exportation  is  greater  and  the 
price  of  the  article  lower.  The  divergence  between  the 
two  prices  of  sale,  one  for  home  use  and  the  other  for  ex¬ 
port,  may  vary  within  very  wide  limits.  As  an  extreme 
case  we  may  cite  the  Bosch  magnetos  which  altho  made 
in  Germany  cost  almost  ten  times  more  there  than  in 
France. 

The  organization  of  the  Cartel  has,  moreover,  been  more 
and  more  perfected.  From  being  originally  purely  national 
it  has  become  in  many  cases  international.  Altho  formed 
at  first  solely  to  fix  prices  and  conditions  of  sale  in  the  home 
markets,  it  has  resulted  (i)  in  limiting  the  production  of 
each  factory  by  assigning  to  it  an  allotment  ot  fixt  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  total  production;  (2)  in  limiting  its  sale  and 
restricting  it  to  a  radius  or  definite  area  within  which  it 
must  dispose  of  its  products;  (3)  in  entirely  depriving  the 
factory  of  its  commercial  function  by  establishing  an  office 
for  sales  which  alone  has  power  to  receive  and  distribute 
orders  according  to  an  agreement  between  the  members. 
Cartels  originally  applied  only  to  one  article,  but  recently 
there  have  been  formed  general  Cartels  such  as  the  steel 
syndicate  which  comprises  all  the  products  of  steel  works, 
forges  and  rolling  mills  which  belong  to  it.  Cartels,  more¬ 
over,  were  originally  freely  formed,  the  adhesion  of  fac¬ 
tories  being  voluntary,  but  a  few  years  before  1914  a  law 
rendered  obligatory  the  participation  of  potash  mines  in 
the  Cartel  of  Kali,  and  since  the  war  the  Imperial  German 
government  has  commanded  the  coal  mines  to  join  the 
coal  syndicate,  so  that  the  experience  of  the  war  seems  to 
make  it  probable  that  the  obligatory  Cartel  may  soon  be¬ 
come  general. 

The  above  statement  may  help  us  to  understand  the 
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industrial  conception  of  the  German  economic  rapproche¬ 
ment  with  Austria-Hungary.  Let  us  now  imagine  a  state 
such  as  Germany  where  the  majority  of  the  great  industries 
are  formed  into  Cartels.  That  state  ends  by  forming  a 
gigantic  society,  a  combination  to  the  nth  power,  engulfing 
in  a  huge  organization  all  the  country’s  syndicates  and 
Cartels,  special  or  general.  Two  states  may  also  foresee 
the  eventuality  of  an  industrial  fusion.  This  is  precisely 
what  the  two  Central  Powers  are  at  present  examining. 
They  are  considering  whether  the  society  “Germany’" 
and  the  society  “Austria-Hungary’’  might  not  usefully 
come  to  an  understanding  to  extend  their  markets,  to  regu¬ 
late  production  and  sale,  to  prepare  for  a  later  unification 
of  the  home  markets  and  to  increase  meanwhile  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  export  and  to  enable  them  to  have  even  now  more 
weight  in  commercial  transactions  with  other  countries. 
Under  these  conditions  the  managers  of  the  society  “Ger¬ 
many”  have  carefully  examined  the  exact  value  of  their 
partner’s  assets  so  as  to  judge  what  strength  they  vrould 
bring  to  the  society,  or,  inversely,  the  causes  of  weakness 
which  might  result  from  their  business  association.  They 
began  this  inventory  by  laying  aside  all  sentimental  con¬ 
siderations  and  judged  the  matter  with  the  aloofness  of 
practical  people  discussing  business  who  instinctively  de¬ 
preciate  the  advantages  of  their  opponent  so  as  to  lower 
his  expectations  as  much  as  possible. 

The  Austro-Hungarian  affair  has  thus  far  been  merci¬ 
lessly  gauged  and  appraised  on  the  whole  as  rather  mediocre. 
Its  natural  conditions  of  production  seem  rather  unpro- 
pitious;  a  scarcity  of  coal,  few  minerals  and  only  one  outlet 
on  the  sea,  Trieste,  while  the  natural  lines  of  transportation 
which  could  serve  as  a  trade  route  for  export  tow’^ards 
Turkey  or  the  Balkan  States  are  rather  unfavorably  placed. 
The  soil  is  good  but  badly  cultivated  and  yields  poorly, 
the  forests  are  beautiful  but  ruined  by  lack  of  method  and 
knowledge  of  forestry.  The  country  has,  besides,  important 
natural  riches  such  as  petroleum  and  the  water  power  of 
the  Alps,  the  usefulness  of  which  has  been  barely  under- 
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stood.  The  human  material  is  inferior  and  consists  of 
a  very  mixt  population  formed  of  heterogeneous  masses 
of  great  disparity,  sometimes  hostile  to  one  another,  back¬ 
ward  in  education  (33  per  cent  illiterate  in  Hungary  and 
as  many  as  75  per  cent  in  certain  districts  of  Austria),  of 
whom  a  majority  are  agriculturists.  There  are  few  towns 
and,  therefore,  few  industries.  If  to  this  is  added  insufficient 
means  of  communication,  few  railroads  with  too  high  rates, 
deplorable  fiscal  legislation  which  ruthlessly  crushes  all 
industrial  enterprises,  a  dull  and  tyrannical  administration 
stifling  all  intelligent  initiative  and  an  almost  non-existent 
industrial  organization,  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  Germany 
feels  but  little  respect  for  the  power  she  is  thinking  of  taking 
as  partner.  It  is  admitted,  however,  that  Austria-Hungary 
is  capable  of  progress  and  could  easily  change  her  methods 
of  agriculture,  perhaps  double  its  productivity,  improve 
the  management  of  her  forests  and  create  a  flourishing  for¬ 
estry  department.  The  value  of  her  petroleum  wells  and 
water  power  could  be  enormously  increased  and  she  could 
also  transfer  to  her  partner  her  surplus  of  workmen. 

The  junction  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  or  the  Elbe 
and  the  Danube  would  form  an  excellent  waterway  for 
commercial  intercourse  not  only  between  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary  but  also  between  Germany  and  the 
Balkans,  Turkey  and  the  Far  East.  Under  these  condi¬ 
tions  an  entente  may  be  profitable.  Germany  is  willing 
to  promise  the  help  of  her  capital,  her  banks,  her  technicians 
to  Austria-Hungary,  but  the  latter  must  first  of  all  reform 
herself,  put  away  those  obstacles  which  hinder  her  economic 
development,  amend  her  customs  tariffs,  her  railroad  rates, 
her  industrial  legislation  and  her  fiscal  system.  She  must, 
moreover,  accept  for  the  new  society  a  German  manager, 
moderate  her  wish  of  industrial  protection  and  lend  her¬ 
self  to  the  deeper  reforms  necessary  to  the  unification  of 
the  two  countries.  The  economic  union  will  not  be  easy 
or  immediate  after  the  war.  They  will  work  at  it  from 
both  sides  and  each  for  itself  according  to  a  plan  previously 
decided  upon  between  them,  until  after  a  more  or  less 
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prolonged  evolution  the  great  industrial  firm  of  Germany, 
Austria-Hungary  &  Company  will  be  formed  and  nothing 
will  be  left  to  do  but  to  notify  the  world  officially  of  its 
existence. 

This  industrial  solution  of  the  problem  of  economic 
rapprochement  is  not  a  mere  project.  Its  accomplish¬ 
ment  has  been  outlined  if  not  yet  begun,  by  the  preparations 
which  are  being  made  by  the  Central  Empires  for  the  future 
time  after  the  war. 

In  Austria  the  president  of  the  central  industrial  associa¬ 
tion  made  a  detailed  report  in  the  beginning  of  1916  on 
this  question  dealing  principally  with  the  supplies  of  raw 
materials  in  intervening  periods  between  peace  and  war. 
He  commended  the  creation  of  a  general  syndicate  in  the 
Allied  Empires  and  a  special  bank  to  be  founded  by  the 
great  Austro-Hungarian  bankers.  The  syndicate  would 
issue  drafts  secured  on  the  certificates  of  war  loans  held 
by  its  members  and  transferred  by  them  to  the  bank  which 
after  adding  as  supplementary  guarantee  its  own  certificates 
of  national  indebtedness  would  in  turn  issue  paper  redeem¬ 
able  in  gold  which  would  be  used  for  foreign  payment  in 
exchange  for  the  necessary  devises.  The  settlements 
could  thus  be  made  without  issuing  notes  and  without  ex¬ 
portation  of  gold.  There  would  thus  be  established  at  the 
Ministry  of  Commerce  a  special  department,  perhaps  for 
a  year,  having  charge  of  the  arrangements  for  every  form 
of  industry  so  far  as  foreign  business  was  concerned  and 
procuring  the  devises  necessary  to  make  possible  settle¬ 
ment  of  its  purchases.  The  central  bureau  established 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war  would  be  maintained  for 
some  time  longer  and  would  undertake  the  duty  of  parti¬ 
tioning  business  between  the  various  interested  industries. 
A  representative  of  the  Minister  of  Commerce  who  was 
present  at  the  meeting  where  this  was  discust,  went  even 
further :  the  organization  created  by  the  manufacturers 
should  be  handed  over  to  the  state  which  would  complete 
the  plan  by  adding  to  it  if  necessary  the  obligatory  partici¬ 
pation  of  all  manufacturers  in  these  groups.  The  state 
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would  then  assume  the  burden  of  making  purchases,  paying 
for  them  and  taking  charge  of  their  transportation  as  far 
as  the  national  frontier. 

In  Germany  there  has  already  been  created  a  special 
office  to  superintend  this  question  and  the  imperial  com¬ 
missioner  who  is  in  charge  of  it  was  appointed  in  1916. 
But  it  does  not  appear  that  the  German  Government  is 
disposed  to  undertake  the  purchase  of  raw  materials,  of 
devises  and  of  freight.  This  heavy  task  may  rather  be 
entrusted  to  a  special  office.  Others,  however,  quote  as 
an  example  to  be  followed  the  method  of  paying  cash 
dividends  which  is  preferred  in  Austria-Hungary.  They 
show  that  the  system  of  purchases  in  common  has  great 
advantages,  as  for  example  in  the  case  of  cotton  of  which 
the  Central  Empires  between  them  use  700,000  tons  or 
15  per  cent  of  the  world’s  product.  It  is  clear  that  a  pur¬ 
chaser  of  such  importance  would  easily  be  given  extraor¬ 
dinary  advantages  of  price  by  America.  English  supe¬ 
riority  would  thereby  be  broken;  large  supplies  of  cotton 
could  be  laid  aside  as  a  provision  for  a  future  war;  a  cotton 
exchange  be  established  in  Hamburg  or  Bremen  which 
thanks  to  accumulated  stocks  would  be  in  a  position  to 
steady  prices  and  prevent  excesses  of  speculation.  The 
same  principle  could  be  applied  to  a  number  of  other  raw 
materials  which  the  two  Empires  are  obliged  to  buy  abroad. 

This  is  the  way  the  industrial  conception  of  the  Austro- 
German  economic  rapprochement  presents  itself.  To  create 
a  Central  Europe  it  is  not  necessary  to  touch  political  fron¬ 
tiers  or  customs  lines  and  thereby  risk  reprisals  from  those 
who  may  think  themselves  menaced  or  injured.  The 
existing  order  of  things  is  to  be  changed  as  little  as  possible. 
The  desired  union  is  to  be  effected  gradually.  It  must 
appear  first  as  a  private  enterprise,  the  institution  of  a 
central  office  for  the  common  purchase  and  distribution 
of  necessary  materials  by  the  existing  societies.  A  second 
stage  which  is  already  foreseen  comprises  a  series  of  reforms 
tending  to  the  standardization  of  railroad  rates,  of  legis¬ 
lation,  of  drafts  and  bills  of  lading,  the  reduction  of  customs 
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duties  with  mutual  concessions  in  the  treatment  of  the  most 
favored  nation,  etc.  Then  the  German  banks  will  inter¬ 
vene  and  exercise  pressure  to  modernize  the  organization 
of  Austro-Hungarian  industry  and  bring  it  up  to  the  level 
of  German  efficiency  and  at  the  same  time  they  will  de¬ 
termine  the  necessary  reforms  on  the  part  of  the  state. 
These  successive  efforts  will  lead  the  Dual  Monarchy  gradu¬ 
ally  to  an  economic  situation  so  prosperous  that  the  economic 
union  with  Germany  will  become  a  reality  without  apparent 
political  change.  In  business  a  fusion  is  only  announced 
when  it  is  accomplished  and  in  the  same  way  the  Austro- 
German  combination  once  organized  will  remain  open  so 
that  the  Balkans,  Turkey  and  the  sympathetic  neutrals 
may  participate  and  if  circumstances  allow  be  admitted 
into  it.  The  practical  side  of  this  is  easily  seen.  It  can 
be  realized  whatever  is  the  outcome  of  the  war.  Even 
should  the  Dual  Monarchy  be  dismembered  there  would 
remain  German  provinces  of  Austria  still  bound  to  Ger¬ 
many  by  the  Danube  and  the  Kingdom  of  St.  Stephen 
bound  by  the  same  means  to  Austria  on  one  hand  and  to 
the  Balkans  and  the  East  on  the  other.  In  any  case  the 
economic  expansion  of  Germany  would  be  assured,  only 
the  degree  of  that  expansion  would  depend  on  the  outcome 
of  the  great  struggle. 

VII.  THE  GERMAN  PERIL 

We  have  tried  to  show,  in  the  preceding  pages,  how  Ger¬ 
many  was  preparing  to  extend  her  commerce  after  the  war 
and  how  she  anticipated  creating  a  Central  Europe  of 
which  she  would  be  the  guide.  We  must  now  analyze  the 
situation  which  these  proposals  create  for  other  peoples 
and  particularly  for  France. 

The  development  of  Germany  thru  the  scientific  organiza¬ 
tion  of  her  industries  and  the  methodical  lowering  of  her 
prices  has  been  enormous  and  when  statistics  are  consulted 
we  are  stunned  by  the  extent  and  the  rapidity  of  her  progress. 
A  few  significant  figures  will  show  that  from  1892  to  1912 
her  production  of  coal  has  increased  176  per  cent;  that  of 
iron  ore  183  per  cent  and  of  pig  iron  277  per  cent.  During 
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the  twelve  years  preceding  the  war  her  manufacture  of 
dyes  increased  245  per  cent;  of  chemical  and  pharmaceutical 
supplies  31 1  per  cent;  her  exportation  of  paper  and  paste¬ 
board  210  per  cent;  the  total  of  her  exchanges  which  in 
1893  remained  under  7  billions  of  marks  was  three  times 
greater  in  1913.  At  the  time  the  war  broke  out  she  was  on 
the  verge  of  triumphing  in  certain  decisive  points  over 
England  herself.  In  1913  she  first  exceeded  the  latter  in 
the  total  amount  of  her  exports,  almost  equalled  her  in 
coal  production  and  doubled  her  exports  of  iron  ore  and 
pig  iron.  The  expansive  power  of  her  industries  was  plainly 
shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  sum  total  of  her  exchanges 
she  has  a  favorable  trade  balance  of  3V2  billions  of  marks 
of  raw  materials  in  her  imports  and  one  of  5  billions  of  marks 
of  manufactured  articles  in  her  exports. 

Germany  expects  that  these  advantages  will  continue  to 
increase  after  the  war  if  her  ambitions  are  realized,  and 
that  thanks  to  her  industrial  exportation  she  will  repair 
her  losses,  pay  her  debts  and  restore  her  exchange.  The 
gradual  creation  of  Central  Europe  must  fortify  her  position. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  the  formation  of  an  Austro-German 
Central  bureau  for  acquiring  raw  material  will  obtain  for 
her  better  conditions  of  purchase  and  a  lower  cost  price. 
The  economic  regeneration  of  Austria  which  has  been  de¬ 
cided  upon  will  have  a  favorable  reaction  on  German 
commerce,  even  if  the  two  empires  remain  separate.  It  is 
a  recognized  fact  that  the  more  industry  develops  in  a 
country  the  more  that  country’s  needs  increase.  The 
annual  per  capita  importation  in  Russia  is  21  marks,  40 
in  Spain,  300  in  England  and  500  in  Belgium.  Germany 
has,  therefore,  every  interest  in  seeing  Austria  develop 
her  industries  of  agriculture,  forestry  and  textile  for  as  she 
grows  richer  and  the  purchasing  power  of  her  inhabitants 
increases  she  will  also  become  a  better  client  for  German 
industry.  For  the  same  reasons  it  is  to  her  interest  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  well-developed  industry  for  the  Turks  and  Bulgars 
and  even  for  the  Russians  and  Chinese  for  these  peoples 
will  purchase  in  Germany  their  necessary  machinery  and 
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equipment.  Finally  as  the  domain  of  Central  Europe 
is  extended,  her  facilities  for  exportation  will  increase.  As 
soon  as  Austria,  the  Balkans,  Turkey  and  especially  neutral 
countries  are  obliged  to  buy  articles  manufactured  by 
German  industry  no  longer  at  the  lowered  price  of  exporta¬ 
tion  but  at  the  price  current  in  their  interior  markets, 
Germany  will  have  made  a  considerable  gain  and  there  will 
be  the  possibility  of  still  further  lowering  the  prices  of  the 
excess  which  is  to  be  distributed  abroad.  Germans  thus 
see  in  the  centralization  of  the  purchase  of  raw  material, 
in  the  economic  impulse  which  they  mean  to  give  to  the 
industries  of  their  allies  and  clients,  in  the  projected 
extension  of  the  interior  market,  so  many  favorable  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  permit  them  to  lower  prices  and  to  in¬ 
crease  the  penetrating  force  of  their  exportation. 

Under  these  conditions  they  face  the  future  with  full 
confidence.  “We  do  not  believe,”  they  say,  “in  the  efficacy 
of  a  commercial  war.  Whatever  happens,  our  enemies 
can  not  rob  us  of  our  capacity  for  work  nor  of  our  acquired 
knowledge  and  our  scientific  methods,  nor  of  the  sense 
of  discipline  which  makes  us  especially  qualified  for  working 
in  common.  Our  industry  will  triumph  tomorrow  as  it 
triumphed  yesterday  because  it  is  more  rational,  more 
scientific  than  that  of  our  competitors  and  because  the 
technique  of  science  is  necessarily  superior  to  that  of  the 
amateur.  It  is  by  reason  of  her  high  technical  skill  that 
Germany  has  succeeded  in  lowering  prices  below  those  of 
her  rivals.  Her  power  of  expansion  resides  in  the  fact 
that  she  can  offer  to  her  foreign  clients  products  of  better 
quality  at  a  lower  cost  than  they  find  at  home.  That 
is  the  secret  of  our  force.  They  will  be  careful  not  to  re¬ 
pulse  us,  for  it  would  be  acting  against  their  own  interest 
and  they  would  deprive  themselves  of  a  real  advantage. 
We  shall,  therefore,  maintain  the  place  we  have  conquered 
in  the  Empire  of  Work  despite  hatred  and  envy.”  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  the  danger  of  believing  too 
implicitly  in  the  benefits  so  generously  conferred  by  the 
commercial  philanthropist  who  offers  us  his  wares  under 
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such  exceptional  conditions.  He  seems  to  say;  “Do  not 
trouble  to  manufacture.  I  will  give  you  all  you  need  at 
a  lesser  cost  than  you  can  make  it  yourself.”  We  can  see 
how  imprudent  it  would  be  to  listen  to  him.  In  the  present 
state  of  civihzation  it  is  dangerous  for  a  people  to  count 
on  others  to  furnish  articles  indispensable  to  life.  As 
long  as  there  are  political  frontiers  and  national  hatreds 
it  would  be  unwise  to  efface  entirely  the  frontiers  of  the 
empire  of  work.  The  Germans  have  learned  this  lesson 
by  experience  during  the  present  war.  Their  food  diffi¬ 
culties  arise  from  the  fact  that  they  counted  a  little  too 
much  on  the  outside  world  to  feed  them  and  their  cattle. 
Had  it  not  been  for  their  accumulated  stores,  for  the  par¬ 
ticipation  of  some  neutrals  and  for  the  great  effort  made 
by  her  agriculturists,  Germany  would  have  risked  being 
obliged  to  capitulate  because  of  lack  of  food.  She  has 
well  understood  the  lesson  and  today  Germans  commonly 
admit  that  after  the  war  Central  Europe  must  be  prepared 
for  all  such  eventualities  by  assembling  enormous  stores 
of  provisions  and  by  providing  her  agriculture  and  cattle 
raising  with  the  necessary  protection  so  that  its  resources 
may  be  developed  and  suffice  for  the  essential  needs  of 
the  nation.  In  modem  life  machinery  and  chemical  prod¬ 
ucts  are  almost  as  indispensable  as  bread,  and  the  in¬ 
convenience  to  a  nation  of  having  insufficient  tools  for  her 
industries  is  not  much  inferior  to  that  of  producing  too 
little  wheat  or  meat.  As  a  concrete  example  of  this  danger 
to  ourselves  we  may  say  that  for  a  long  time  and  until 
very  recently  we  (in  France)  had  been  obliged  to  send 
to  Germany  for  the  picric  acid  necessary  to  charge  our 
shells.  Everyone  knows  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  Germany’s  powerful  industrial  organization  was  an 
enormous  advantage  to  her  before  we  could  create  the 
war  industries  indispensable  to  our  national  defense.  It  is, 
therefore,  important  that  we  should  take  industrially  the 
same  resolutions  as  Germany  has  taken  agriculturally. 
Anxiety  for  their  own  safety  requires  that  the  nations  of 
the  Entente  should  preserve  and  develop  at  any  cost  the 
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most  essential  industries.  A  certain  amount  of  economic 
independence  will  always  be  indispensable  to  a  nation  as 
long  as  the  antagonism  between  the  various  human  groups 
remains. 

There  is  something  more.  When  closely  analyzed  Ger¬ 
man  industry’s  expansion  is  no  more  than  a  characteristic 
manifestation  of  the  German  will  to  dominate.  The  edu¬ 
cated  and  disciplined  German,  hard  working  and  eager 
for  gain,  is  striving  today  to  monopolize  the  well-paid  work 
which  is  profitable  and  enables  him  to  reach  a  higher  stand¬ 
ard  of  living.  He  leaves  to  others  the  less  well-paid  places 
which  are  harder  or  less  interesting  and  permit  only  an 
inferior  form  of  existence.  He  thus  appears  as  a  conqueror 
in  the  realm  of  work  either  because  he  monopolizes  certain 
markets  or  because  by  the  strength  of  his  competition  he 
prevents  the  development  of  certain  industries  in  countries 
less  advanced,  less  active  and  less  energetic,  or  because  he 
permeates  other  countries  and  creates  on  foreign  soil  in¬ 
dustries  in  which  the  important  places  and  the  principal 
share  of  the  benefits  are  reserved  to  Germans,  or  because 
he  arrogates  to  himself  the  control  over  certain  factories 
or  certain  branches  of  national  work.  That  is  without  any 
doubt  a  form  of  conquest.  Formerly  a  conquering  nation 
marked  its  power  by  extending  its  territory  or  its  political 
influence  by  subjecting  the  conquered  nation  to  the  authority 
of  the  state  either  by  annexation  or  by  a  protectorate. 
Until  recently  Germany  practised  this  tangible  form  of 
conquest,  both  when  she  took  Alsace-Lorraine  and  when 
she  created  her  Colonial  Empire.  She  declares  today  that 
in  general  she  abandons  this  primitive  and  crude  form  of 
conquest.  She  no  longer  asks  for  annexations,  but  simply 
for  guarantees.  If  we  admit  for  a  moment  the  lawfulness 
of  this  distinction  and  the  sincerity  of  her  declarations, 
there  still  remains  the  fact  that  from  her  own  admissions 
she  strives  to  conquer  by  her  power  of  organization  in 
markets  ever  more  extended  so  as  to  insure  herself  a  more 
preponderating  influence  in  the  organization  of  the  world’s 
work.  She  aspires  to  make  the  law  in  that  world.  There 
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is  in  that  plan  a  danger  more  subtle  but  none  the  less  for¬ 
midable  for  other  nations  than  the  danger  of  brutal  con¬ 
quest.  If  they  accept  without  resistance  the  expansion 
of  German  industry  they  risk  becoming  her  vassals  in  a 
short  time.  It  is,  therefore,  comprehensible  that  Germany 
should  seem  to  them  an  alarming  power — alarming  because  of 
the  increasing  mass  of  her  population  with  its  still  high 
birth  rate,  because  of  the  colossal  armed  force  of  which 
she  disposes  on  sea  as  well  as  on  land,  because  of  her  power 
of  work  by  means  of  which  Germans  strive  to  become  the 
dominating  industrial,  commercial  or  financial  caste  of  the 
Western  world. 

How  can  we  doubt  that  France  has  particularly  serious 
reasons  to  dread  this  economic  penetration  ?  A  glance 
at  statistics  will  show  us  the  situation  such  as  it  was  yester¬ 
day  and  such  as  it  may  again  be  tomorrow  if  we  do  not 
beware. 

Our  foreign  trade  with  Germany  represented  in  1913 
1,068.8  millions  of  francs  of  imports  and  866.8  millions  of 
francs  of  exports.  We  are,  therefore,  suitable  clients  for 
Germany,  and  even  more,  since  her  sales  increased  60  per 
cent  between  1908  and  1913,  the  increase  being  largely 
made  in  manufactured  products  which  interest  her  the  most 
and  also  in  coal  and  coke,  raw  materials  which  she  produces 
in  great  quantities.  The  commercial  scales,  after  being 
a  long  time  in  our  favor,  have  now  become  evenly  balanced 
and  the  payment  increasing  each  year  since  1900,  exceeded 
200  millions  in  1913.  More  than  150  millions  of  this 
deficit  can  be  traced  to  the  divergence  between  our  imports 
and  our  exports  of  manufactured  articles  (603  millions 
against  449).  It  is  to  be  noted  besides  that  German  su¬ 
periority  is  clearly  marked  in  the  domain  of  mechanical 
industry,  machines  and  machine-made  articles  132  millions, 
tools  and  metal  work  42  millions,  in  that  of  chemicals 
(chemical  products  71  millions,  pottery,  glass,  crystals 
37  millions)  and  lastly  in  a  certain  number  of  objects  for 
the  production  of  which  Germany  has  been  organized  and 
specialized,  such  as  imitation  jewelry  31  millions,  paper 
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and  manufactures  thereof  30,  toys  19.7,  leather  and  India 
rubber  18.7,  and  the  like.  It  is  an  undisputed  fact  that 
our  industries  had  begun  to  suffer  from  this  situation  in  a 
disquieting  measure. 

The  war  has  suddenly  rid  us  of  this  domination  but  Ger¬ 
man  aggression  will  begin  again  and  we  must  expect  a 
tremendous  effort  on  their  part,  as  much  to  preserve  their 
outlets  as  to  prevent  France  from  becoming  their  competitor 
in  their  specialties.  As  we  have  seen,  the  expansion  of 
their  exports  will  increase  progressively  as  the  great  project 
of  their  industrial  fusion  is  realized  and  as  Central  Europe 
is  formed.  We  must,  therefore,  be  on  our  guard  to  avoid 
the  mistakes  or  the  negligence  which  before  the  war  helped 
the  Germans  to  win  their  industrial  victories.  We  must 
not  allow  the  products  or  industries  across  the  Rhine  to 
invade  us,  simply  because  it  is  easier  to  buy  from  Germans 
cheap  and  ready-made  articles  such  as  machinery,  colors, 
photographic  lenses,  chemicals. 

Our  manufacturers  must  no  longer  encourage  this  in¬ 
vasion  by  covering  a  German  product  with  a  French  label 
and  selling,  for  example,  rechristened  machines  on  which 
the  name  of  a  German  maker  can  be  found  in  some  lost 
corner.  We  must  no  longer  allow  the  swarm  of  societies 
— all  supposedly  French  of  course — whose  ridiculously 
small  capital  was  quite  out  of  proportion  with  the  importance 
of  the  business  they  transacted  and  which  were  in  reality 
only  Germans  in  disguise.  We  must  not  allow  the  entrance 
of  products  of  new  firms  founded  in  Switzerland  by  Ger¬ 
mans  under  the  cover  of  valueless  certificates  of  origin  and 
whose  object  will  be  in  future  to  send  abroad  German 
products  under  a  neutral  label.  We  must  no  longer  allow 
the  invasion  of  clerks,  accountants,  engineers,  technicians 
and  managers  or  permit  Germans  to  introduce  their  capital 
and  to  establish  their  control  over  industries  which  may 
interest  them.  Otherwise  we  shall  only  have  shaken  the 
yoke  momentarily  in  order  to  shoulder  a  heavier  one  later 
on.  We  may  now  consider  in  what  way  we  can  organize 
our  resistance. 
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VIII.  FRANCE  AND  CENTRAL  EUROPE 

Two  conflicting  opinions  are  held  concerning  the  future 
of  modern  European  society,  either  political  or  economic. 
They  may  be  called  the  imperialistic  and  the  international. 
The  first  one  is  more  realistic,  more  inviting  to  conflict  and 
has  the  national  idea  as  its  base.  Its  political  tendencies 
are  the  independence  and  development  of  nations  or  of 
national  groups;  it  would  favor  the  formation  of  Central 
Europe  on  one  side  and  a  federation  of  the  Allies  on  the 
other,  as  a  result  of  the  war.  Economically  its  outcome 
would  be  the  formation  of  closed  states  as  much  as  possible 
sufficient  unto  themselves  and  on  the  defensive  against 
foreign  imports.  If  we  pursue  this  imperialistic  tendency 
to  its  logical  results  we  shall  see  the  present  struggle  per¬ 
petuated  as  it  were  and  the  system  of  trenches  now  bristling 
with  barbed  wire  which  separate  the  two  enemy  camps 
accepted  as  permanent  by  the  ruling  powers,  which  will 
moreover  strive  to  draw  as  closely  as  possible  the  frontier 
lines  in  the  realm  of  industry.  When  peace  comes  the 
world  will  be  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  closed  com¬ 
partments  corresponding  to  the  large  political  groups, 
the  federation  of  Allies,  Central  Europe,  America,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  Far  East  under  Japanese  rule.  Inside  these 
compartments  people  could  have  free  commerce  or  be  tied 
together  by  preferential  tariffs,  but  from  one  compartment 
to  another  exchanges  would  be  made  if  not  impracticable ; 
at  least  as  difficult  as  possible. 

The  other  opinion  is  more  idealistic  and  more  pacifist 
and  has  for  its  central  idea  che  thought  of  humanity.  It 
tends  from  a  political  standpoint  towards  the  creation  of 
a  League  of  Nations  as  a  guarantee  of  international  right. 
From  an  economic  standpoint  it  advocates  the  lowering 
of  customs  barriers,  freedom  of  international  trade,  and 
the  industrial  exploitation  of  the  entire  planet  according 
to  a  rational  plan  of  unity  by  the  associated  human  race. 

We  have  studied  the  very  curious  position  which  Germany 
has  taken  towards  these  two  systems.  It  is  evident  that 
the  essential  element  of  her  temperament  is  imperialism, 
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the  “healthy  national  egotism”  in  its  most  realistic  and  com¬ 
bative  aspect.  She  has  so  often  asserted  thru  her  statesmen 
or  her  publicists  her  wish  to  pursue  her  national  interests 
without  weakness  or  sentimentality  and  her  resolution 
to  accomplish  by  war  a  Greater  Germany  or  Central  Europe 
that  no  one  can  have  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  her  intentions. 
But  she  is  careful  on  the  other  hand  to  give  her  approval 
also  to  the  idealistic  and  humanitarian  idea.  Chancellor 
von  Bethmann-Hollweg  has  recently  declared  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  Reichstag  that  Germany  would  listen  favor¬ 
ably  to  the  call  of  humanity  towards  a  peaceful  settlement 
and  understanding,  which,  within  the  limit  of  human  power, 
will  prevent  the  return  of  such  frightful  catastrophes, 
and  that  she  will  “study  loyally  any  effort  at  a  practical 
solution  and  collaborate  in  its  possible  realization.”  From 
an  economic  standpoint  it  is  the  same;  German  leaders 
never  cease  crying  out  against  commercial  warfare  and  boy¬ 
cotts,  and  they  demand  fair  trade  and  the  freedom  of  the 
seas  and  the  possibility  for  each  nation  to  develop  freely 
her  industries  and  her  exports.  It  is,  however,  difficult 
not  to  suspect  that  Germany  does  not  make  these  assertions 
from  pure  idealism  but  that  she  would  best  know  how  to 
harmonize  her  imperialism  with  her  internationalism  by 
demanding  for  herself,  in  the  League  of  Nations  and  in  the 
realm  of  industry,  a  place  large  enough  for  these  imperial¬ 
istic  ambitions  to  obtain  full  satisfaction. 

How  should  France  respond  to  this  attitude  of  Germany? 
Any  declaration  of  principle  on  this  subject  would  be  not 
only  premature  but  inopportune.  The  political  economy 
of  France  is  interwoven  with  that  of  her  Allies  and  can 
not  and  must  not  be  publicly  discust  at  this  moment. 
The  general  tendencies  are  known  to  everyone,  as  for 
instance  that  she  will  endeavor  to  develop  as  far  as  possible 
her  commercial  relations  between  the  allied  nations,  and,  as 
Mr.  Asquith  in  a  recent  speech  exprest  it  very  frankly, 
she  will  not  lean  too  absolutely  towards  the  imperial¬ 
istic  idea  of  the  closed  state.  Towards  neutrals  at  any  rate 
she  will  be  very  liberal  from  the  point  of  view  of  tariffs 
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so  as  to  become  a  successful  competitor  of  Germany,  hoping 
to  find  with  these  neutral  nations  compensations  for  the 
sales  no  longer  possible  for  the  Allies  in  Germany  or  Central 
Europe.  Everyone  has  warning  that  the  necessary  measures 
against  the  German  peril  will  be  taken  and  that  France 
will  strive  to  organize  effectively  against  the  menace  which 
German  imperialism  and  the  creation  under  one  form  or 
another  of  Central  Europe  forms  for  the  Allies. 

What  these  measures  will  be,  what  guarantees  must  be 
taken  against  the  economic  German  invasion,  what  form 
the  commercial  war  must  assume,  are  questions  no  one  can 
answer.  Everyone  can  perceive  how  dangerous  it  would 
be  at  present  to  start  a  public  controversy  on  the  objects 
of  the  war  or  to  discuss  whether  the  realistic  and  combative 
tendency  or  the  idealistic  and  pacifist  tendency  will  pre¬ 
vail  when  peace  is  declared,  and  whether  it  is  better  to  form 
a  Federation  of  the  Allies  to  hold  back  by  force  the  Austro- 
German  mass,  or  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  League  of  Nations 
to  insure  peace  thru  justice.  It  is  evident  that  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  turn  of  events  the  Allies  will  adopt  a  solution 
nearer  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  hypotheses.  Govern¬ 
ments  are  therefore  averse  to  tying  their  hands  just  now 
by  positive  declarations  in  one  direction  or  another.  The 
economic  question  is  inseparable  from  the  political  question, 
as  its  solution  in  a  more  or  less  imperialistic  or  international 
sense  depends  upon  the  way  in  which  the  political  question 
is  decided.  It  is  therefore  as  vain  to  say  today  precisely 
what  will  be  the  Franco-German  commercial  relations  in 
the  event  of  peace  as  to  attempt  to  enumerate  the  political 
or  military  measures  necessary  to  prepare  against  a  renewal 
of  German  aggression.  We  certainly  shall  use  the  necessary 
means  to  stop  the  invasion  of  France  by  German  products. 

In  the  new  industries  to  be  formed  in  competition  with 
the  great  German  industries  we  shall  evidently  be  obliged 
to  pay  at  first  a  higher  price  for  the  French  than  for  the 
German  products.  Measures  of  absolute  protection  will 
be  necessary  at  first  to  give  them  opportunity  to  organize 
and  to  pay  the  first  cost  of  installation.  If,  however,  in 
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the  long  run  Germany  could  produce  certain  necessary 
articles  better  and  cheaper  than  France  it  is  quite  clear 
that  in  excluding  the  German  article  we  should  principally 
be  hurting  ourselves.  The  struggle  against  German  in¬ 
dustry  must  have  as  a  corollary  a  positive  improvement 
in  French  industry.  Where  she  has  lately  been  outrun 
she  must  again  place  herself  on  the  level  with  German 
attainment.  It  would  seem  that  France  must  make  an 
effort  chiefly  in  two  directions: 

1.  We  can  not  deny  that  industry  and  science  have  not 
had  with  us  the  close  alliance  which  has  made  them  so 
successful  in  Germany.  We  do  not  deny  that  there  are  many 
establishments  in  France  provided  with  the  latest  and  most 
perfect  tools,  with  first-class  technicians  at  their  head, 
conducted  according  to  the  most  modern  methods  and  quite 
on  the  level  with  the  best  foreign  houses;  but  besides  these 
every  one  knows  that  there  are  others  of  a  very  different 
type. 

2.  France  seems  to  have  suffered  lately  both  industrially 
and  financially  from  an  excess  of  individualism.  It  pre¬ 
vented  us  formerly  from  organizing  as  we  should,  either  in 
peace  or  in  view  of  war.  The  methodical  organization  of 
German  industry  has  proved  to  be  exceptionally  effective, 
not  only  by  its  recent  successes  but  also  by  the  services  it 
has  rendered  during  the  war.  We  must  not  leave  them 
the  monopoly  of  organization. 

The  organization  of  national  work  and  international 
measures  of  economic  activity  will  demand  an  immense 
effort  from  our  men  of  affairs.  We  feel  confident  they  will 
give  it,  for  those  who  during  the  storm  have  created  under 
the  greatest  difficulties  our  numerous  factories  for  producing 
war  materials  and  the  innumerable  other  factories 
associated  with  them,  have  proved  that  they  possess  the 
spirit  of  initiative,  the  resolve,  and  the  devotion  to  public 
good  necessary  to  ensure  the  success  of  this  great  national 
organization. 


{The  End) 
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DISCUSSION 


ACADEMIC  FREEDOM  AND  TENURE  OF 
OFFICE' 

The  Committee  on  Academic  Freedom  and  Tenure 
of  Office  respectfully  submit  that  at  the  session  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  American  Colleges  last  winter  the  subject  was 
so  comprehensively  treated  that  it  would  seem  to  be  the 
business  of  the  Committee  now  reporting  simply  to  classify 
some  of  the  points  which  were  then  made  and  to  give  a 
background  to  the  general  discussion  of  the  subject. 

I.  It  must  first  be  evident  that  academic  freedom  and 
tenure  of  office  are  two  distinct  questions  and  must  be 
treated  independently  of  each  other. 

II.  In  the  second  place,  your  Committee  wish  to  ex¬ 
press  the  conviction  that  freedom  is  too  often  confused  with 
individualism.  It  is  possible  for  individual  freedom  to  be 
purchased  at  the  expense  of  institutional  efficiency.  It  is 
submitted  that  when  a  new  member  is  added  to  an  academic 
staff,  he,  by  virtue  of  the  acceptance  of  the  position,  is  under 
obligation  to  recognize  that  the  freedom  of  the  institution 
must  be  placed  before  the  freedom  of  the  individual.  There 
is  believed  to  be  no  position  worth  holding  in  life  which 
has  not  its  limitations  and  limitations  seem  to  multiply 
with  the  increase  of  responsibility  and  dignity.  These 
limitations  can  not  always  be  made  clear  in  writing.  Some¬ 
times  the  most  important  of  them  are  easier  to  feel  than  to 
explain.  It  would  seem  as  unnecessary  for  an  institution 
with  a  well-known  history,  traditions  and  customs  to  de¬ 
scribe  in  all  detail  the  conditions  amid  which  a  new  member 
of  the  staff  must  work  as  for  a  railroad  corporation  to 

*  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Association  of  American  Colleges  in 
session  in  Chicago,  January  ii,  1917. 
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indicate  to  every  new  engine  which  it  sends  out  on  the 
road  that  its  business  is  to  keep  on  the  track  built  long  since. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  man,  to  be  efficient,  must  always 
come  before  the  official.  N ot  only  is  this  not  true  in  academic 
life,  but  it  is  not  true  in  any  form  of  organized  activity. 
Official  relationships  form  the  circle  within  which  individual 
initiative  must  find  room  for  play,  and  sufficient  academic 
freedom  would  seem  to  be  granted  when  there  is  no  inter¬ 
ference  within  the  circle  first  prescribed  of  research,  thought 
and  utterance.  There — and  only  there — the  individual 
would  seem  to  take  precedence  of  the  official. 

III.  Thinking  for  a  year  past  over  the  well-known 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Academic  Freedom  and  Tenure 
of  the  American  Association  of  University  Professors, 
certain  outstanding  facts,  at  first  perhaps  overlooked,  are 
now  evident: 

(o)  That  the  Committee  could  not,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  presume  to  speak  for  all  teachers.  In  practically 
every  institution,  the  main  Hnk  between  the  board  of  trustees 
and  the  faculty  is  the  President,  whether  he  teaches  or  not; 
and  he  is  distinctly  forbidden  membership  in  the  American 
Association  of  University  Professors,  tho  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  in  some  issues  much  has  turned  on  the  fact 
that  the  executive,  who  was  the  connecting  link  between 
the  trustees  and  the  faculty,  was  not  fully  consulted. 

(6)  Further,  the  American  Association  of  University 
Professors  expressly  excludes  certain  members  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  staff  who,  in  many  cases,  may  be  doing  work  of  as 
much  importance  as  the  members  of  the  Association. 

Such  facts  would  appear  to  qualify  the  representative 
character  of  the  Association. 

IV.  There  seems,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee, 
to  be  some  confusion  in  the  public  mind  between  the  potential 
administrative  and  the  necessary  teaching  functions  of 
the  teaching  staff.  While  it  may  be  wise  in  a  big  university 
Uke  Cornell  to  place  the  responsibihty  on  teachers  for  a 
share  in  the  administrative  as  well  as  the  teaching  policy 
of  the  institution,  and  while  it  is  true  that  everything  should 
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be  done  to  give  the  teachers  of  an  institution  increased 
prestige  and  to  take  them  out  of  the  so-called  “hired  man” 
class  (in  which,  by  the  way,  college  executives  expect  to 
remain),  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Cornell  experi¬ 
ment  is  still,  however  auspiciously  begun,  an  experiment, 
and  that  it  by  no  means  follows  that  it  would  be  best  for 
the  college  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  university  until 
the  experiment  there  has  been  thoroly  tried. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  many  of  the  worthiest  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  teaching  staff  usually  want  to  be  left  free  to 
pursue  their  teaching  and  to  make  the  most  of  the  personal 
relationship  with  students,  and  some  of  them  are  wise 
enough  to  know  that  any  considerable  share  in  adminis¬ 
trative  functions  would  interfere  seriously  with  the  time 
required  for  efficiency  in  research,  teaching,  and  the  re¬ 
lationships  which  grow  therefrom. 

It  was  even  reported  at  the  meeting  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  American  Colleges  last  winter  that  to  get  the  best 
results  there  must  be  a  sharp  division  in  the  efficient  college 
between  the  administrative  and  teaching  duties  of  the 
executive.  No  way  has  yet  been  found  in  other  organized 
activities  to  do  well  two  things  at  once,  and  it  is  not  at  all 
certain  that  the  present  plan  of  having  the  executive 
serve  as  the  medium  thru  which  the  trustees,  in  the  main, 
get  the  opinion  of  the  faculty,  is  not  fraught  with  fewer 
difiiculties  than  the  admission  of  the  faculty,  especially 
in  the  small  college  where  personal  relationships  are  more 
intimately  intertwined  than  in  a  large  institution,  to  partici¬ 
pation  in  administrative  councils.  No  way  has  yet  been 
found  by  which  a  man  can  watch  a  procession  and  walk 
in  it  at  the  same  time.  No  way  has  yet  been  found  to 
play  the  ’cello  or  the  harp  and  at  the  same  time  to  direct 
the  orchestra.  Certainly,  the  man  who  is  truly  dedicated 
to  teaching  is  likely  to  recognize  the  importance  of  the 
division  of  functions  and  usually  does  not  wish  to  partici¬ 
pate,  except  in  the  most  general  way,  in  administration. 

It  would  seem  to  be  no  argument  against  this  position 
that  the  cure  for  democracy  is  more  democracy;  for  that. 
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translated  into  terms  of  life,  too  often  means  that  the  cure 
for  democracy  is  more  license.  We  all  have  to  work  in 
conditions  prescribed  for  us  and  to  make  the  most  and  best 
of  the  opportunities  lying  within  those  conditions  would 
seem  more  alluring  to  the  right-minded  man  than  a  more 
general,  more  diffuse  and  more  distracting  distribution  of 
privileges. 

V.  Again,  it  is  the  opinion  of  your  Committee  that,  after 
analysis  of  a  number  of  representative  issues  which  have 
arisen  in  the  last  few  years,  cases  of  interference  with  freedom 
— even  of  speech — have  been  comparatively  few.  The 
real  issues  have  been,  ordinarily,  those  which  every  efficient 
corporation  singles  out  and  deals  with  promptly.  They 
are  matters  sometimes  of  temperament.  Incompatibility 
of  temperament  in  an  educational  institution  is  as  serious 
a  problem  as  in  marriage;  and  since  no  right-minded  cor¬ 
poration  will  make  a  contract  for  life  with  a  new  teacher, 
divorce  in  a  college  would  seem  to  be  open  to  few  objections 
provided  it  be  done  decently  and  in  order.  There  are 
certainly  other  cases  which  almost  every  institution  has 
now  and  then  to  manage  in  which  what  a  Trustee  of  Cornell 
once  called  “vexels”  or  mischief-makers  can  break  the 
continuity  of  an  institution  and  set  back  for  years  its  best 
interests.  The  very  fact  that  “vexels”  know  that  some 
excellent  men  in  responsible  positions  sometimes  advise 
that  at  any  cost  colleges  get  on  with  so-called  impossible 
persons,  is  a  distinct  encouragement  never  given  in  a  well- 
organized  corporation  to  mischief-makers  to  embarrass 
administrative  processes. 

Furthermore,  it  certainly  ought  to  go  without  saying  that 
a  professor  must,  in  general,  be  in  harmony  with  the  college 
in  which  he  teaches.  A  man  who  accepts  a  position  in  a 
college  which  he  has  reason  to  believe  is  a  Christian  insti¬ 
tution  and  who,  further,  may  properly  infer  that  the  canons 
of  good  taste  forbid,  perhaps,  the  asking,  when  the  contract 
is  made,  of  intimate  personal  questions  about  his  own  re¬ 
ligious  belief,  can  scarcely  assume  that  freedom  of  speech 
includes  the  right  either  privately  to  undermine  or  publicly 
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to  attack  Christianity.  The  man  called  to  the  average 
college  which  believes  in  monogamy  as  essential  in  the  up¬ 
building  of  student  character  can  scarcely  expect  the  college 
to  submit  to  a  long  judicial  process  in  tardily  effecting  his 
release  if  he  openly  states  and  on  inquiry  admits  that  he 
believes  in  free  love.  The  man  in  a  civilization  which  could 
not  endure  for  a  moment  if  anarchy,  as  commonly  under¬ 
stood,  were  to  become  the  order  of  the  day,  can  hardly  ex¬ 
pect  any  college  to  detain  him  overlong  if  he  were  unde¬ 
niably  guilty  of  pleading  for  the  validity  of  anarchy.  A 
college — it  is  sometimes  forgotten — is  first  of  all  a  teaching 
institution  and  after  that  a  research  laboratory.  Its  su¬ 
preme  business  is  to  make  worthy  character.  In  conse¬ 
quence,  some  of  the  perfervid  pleas  for  so-called  freedom  of 
speech  appeal  more  to  one’s  sense  of  humor  than  to  one’s 
sense  of  fair  play. 

If,  as  has  been  claimed,  now  and  then  an  executive 
has  been  autocratic  enough  to  try  both  to  save  his  institu¬ 
tion  from  a  great  peril  and  to  set  a  misguided  associate 
right  where  there  was  no  question  of  the  facts,  a  close 
investigation  of  the  case  will  usually  disclose,  it  is  believed, 
motives  free  from  guile,  a  high  sense  of  responsibility,  the 
proper  desire  to  prevent  notoriety  or  a  public  scandal, 
and  that  belief  in  the  fundamental  integrity  of  human  nature 
which  sometimes  prompts  an  executive  to  assume  that  one 
who  is  indisputably  a  hurt  to  the  institution  will  cooperate 
with  him  in  trying  to  secure,  without  harm  either  to  the 
institution  or  to  the  individual,  a  cancellation  of  the  con¬ 
tract,  with  the  prospect  of  doing  better  somewhere  else. 

In  addition,  it  can  .ccarcely  be  doubted  that  a  member 
of  an  academic  staff  owes  at  least  a  small  measure  of  con¬ 
sideration  to  his  chief  who,  for  the  time  at  any  rate,  repre¬ 
sents  the  college  and  who,  not  infrequently,  has  nominated 
or  recommended  the  appointment  of  the  incumbent,  and 
stands  as  far  as  possible  between  him  and  the  ill  that  follows 
the  mistakes  a  new  teacher  may  not  discreditably  make 
while  he  is  learning  how  to  do  his  work. 

If  there  is  prompt  encouragement  in  any  institution  for 
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any  teacher  who  happens  to  develop  a  grievance,  just  or 
unjust,  to  break  up  the  combination  either  by  going  round 
the  executive  to  individual  members  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
or  by  hindering  in  any  way  the  processes  of  administra¬ 
tion,  government  is  at  an  end  and  the  institution  can 
better  afford  to  let  go  an  occasional  member  of  the  staff, 
even  tho,  as  was  said  by  a  trustee  of  one  of  the  best  colleges 
in  the  country,  “The  executive  is  not  always  right,”  than 
to  change  presidents  every  year  or  two. 

Since  your  Committee  regard  it  as  their  duty  to  speak 
frankly,  they  would  like  to  add  also  that  there  are  enough 
cases  known  to  the  educational  world  in  which  executives 
have  saved  institutions  from  scandal,  graft,  and  other 
grave  evils  by  prompt  action,  even  at  great  personal  risk, 
to  justify  what  is  commonly  recognized  in  the  great  world 
of  organized  activity  as  a  necessary  responsibility  for  any 
executive  to  bear.  Every  executive  owes,  of  course,  his 
first  allegiance  to  the  corporation  as  a  whole  and  will  be 
judged  by  the  trend  of  his  administration;  but  if  he  is  not 
to  be  allowed  in  exceptional  circumstances  to  exercise  the 
same  initiative  as  the  general  of  an  army,  if  he  must  take 
certain  delicate  and  difficult  questions  into  the  open  and 
at  peril  to  reputations  discuss  them  in  detail  with  the  faculty, 
or  even  trustees,  it  is  manifest  that  colleges  must  inevitably 
give  over  the  present  form  of  administration  and  plunge 
into  the  unknown  field  of  the  commission  form  of  educa¬ 
tional  activity. 

Your  Committee  understand  that  general  policies  belong 
to  the  trustees.  They  understand  that  the  number  and 
range  of  appointments,  the  scale  and  advancement  of 
salaries,  the  distribution  of  funds  among  different  objects, 
are  the  business  of  trustees;  but  they  still  insist  that  the 
presidency  of  a  college  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  same  de¬ 
mand  that  brought  into  being  the  long  term  and  powerful 
chairmanship  of  boards  and  corporations.  To  executives 
it  has  been  found  wise  to  give  ample  power  limited  less 
by  specific  checks  than  by  a  general  understanding. 

It  must,  therefore,  never  be  forgotten  that  there  are 
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sometimes  among  teachers  or  students  “vexels”  who 
would  purposely  destroy,  temporarily  at  least,  that  spirit 
of  general  cooperation  on  which  efficiency  depends  if  they 
thought  thereby  they  could  bring  about  a  change  of  ad¬ 
ministration.  This  ought  to  ensure  to  an  executive  the 
steady  support  of  his  combination  over  a  sufficiently  long 
term  to  try  out  policies  and  get  actual  if  not  always  tangible 
results. 

These,  and  similar  facts,  your  Committee  believe  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Association  of  American  Colleges  to  face 
frankly  and  not  to  be  misled  by  any  careless  thinking 
about  democracy  or  by  the  ambition  of  “vexels”  to  shake 
and  change  what  may  not  be  the  best,  but  is,  perhaps,  the 
best  obtainable  in  the  circumstances. 

With  respect  to  tenure  of  office,  it  would  seem  adequate 
to  call  attention  to  two  simple  facts: 

I.  The  American  Association  of  University  Professors 
have  evidently  confused  the  place  element  with  status. 
They  wish  college  professors  to  be  responsible,  not,  as  they 
say,  to  laymen,  but  only  to  their  own  fellow-craftsmen. 
They  wish,  perhaps,  such  an  excellent  organization  as  the 
American  Association  of  University  Professors  to  determine 
whether  a  professor  is  to  have  professional  standing  or  not. 
No  one  disputes  this  point.  In  fact,  concerning  some  of 
the  issues  which  have  arisen  in  the  last  few  years,  it  is  well 
known  that  there  has  been  informal,  if  not  formal,  agree¬ 
ment  among  many  college  professors  that  the  real  trouble 
was  not  the  action  of  the  corporation  or  the  executive  thereof, 
but  the  professional  unfitness  of  some  member  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession.  This  needs  no  discussion.  Your  Committee 
is  in  entire  agreement  with  all  others  in"  this  matter.  It 
would  gladly  leave  to  professors  the  determination  of 
the  professional  standing  of  their  fellows.  But  there  is 
a  bigger  question  and  that  is:  Shall  any  association  of 
university  or  college  professors  compel  a  corporation  to 
retain  in  office  for  an  indefinite  time  one  who  is  manifestly 
unfit  for  that  particular  place,  tho  he  may  fit  well  into 
another  place? 
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When  it  is  said  that  laymen  have  no  right  to  pass  on  the 
question  of  professional  standing,  laymen — by  whom  are 
meant,  of  course,  college  presidents  and  trustees — may 
well  reply  that  if  any  association  of  university  or  college 
professors  will  always  decide  for  them  who  are  entirely 
worthy  of  holding  positions,  who  will  fit  snugly  into  every 
place,  it  would  be  easier  to  make  a  wise  choice  of  a  teacher 
for  a  particular  position.  Corporations  would  have  some 
insurance  against  those  mistakes  in  judgment  which  are 
largely  due  to  the  readiness  of  human  nature  to  write 
obituary  laudations  that  may  speed  the  misfit  and  that 
make  parting  swEET  sorrow.  Every  corporation  must  have 
a  final  authority,  and  your  Committee  believe  that  the 
final  authority  with  regard  to  the  engaging  or  retention 
of  teachers  should  be — not  the  students  or  alumni  or  even 
the  faculty,  except  where  there  is  a  perfect  agreement  among 
all  in  any  way  concerned — but  the  trustees  acting  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  president  as  the  body  legally  responsible 
to  the  entire  constituency  of  the  college. 

But  while  all  this  is  true,  it  is  also  true  that  presidents 
and  trustees  ought  to  be  always  wise  and  patient  and  kindly 
and  to  suffer  even  fools  as  gladly  as  they  can  for  as  long  a 
time  as  will  not  jeopardize  the  institution.  And  yet  presi¬ 
dents  and  trustees  are  human  beings,  and  “to  err  is  human.” 

Further,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  in  conjunction  with  a 
Committee  thoroly  representative  of  the  faculty  and  not 
an  individual  member  of  the  faculty  constituting  himself 
a  representative  of  the  faculty,  or  by  political  expertness 
getting  himself  chosen  as  such  a  representative,  faculty 
changes  should  be  made,  in  general,  by  the  trustees  only 
after  careful  consideration  and  with  all  the  interests  in 
mind.  Much  will  be  gained  as  time  passes  by  following 
the  Haverford  plan  of  indicating,  after  a  consultation  be¬ 
tween  trustees  and  faculty,  the  terms  of  tenure  of  office. 
But  it  is  doubtful  if  all  institutions  can  immediately  follow 
the  example  set  by  Haverford.  Meanwhile,  they  must  do 
the  best  they  can,  giving  a  sense  of  security  to  teachers, 
but  at  the  same  time  not  unmindful  that  rarely  does  a 
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teacher  give  the  institution  which  he  serves  any  sense  of 
security  or  consider  the  larger  interests  of  an  institution  if 
he  has  a  chance  to  go  to  a  wider  field  of  usefulness  at  a 
greater  salary.  In  fact,  many  an  educational  position  is 
used — no  one  will  deny — as  a  stepping  Stone  to  self-pro¬ 
motion,  sometimes  shamelessly.  Responsibilities  are  re¬ 
ciprocal.  They  are  not  one-sided.  Plain  truths  must  be 
faced.  Conditions  as  they  are  must  be  met,  and  presi¬ 
dents  and  trustees  must,  while  they  are  trying  to  do  justice 
to  the  individual  members  of  the  staff,  also  take  into  account 
those  larger  considerations  of  the  good  of  the  institution 
as  a  whole  which  are  often  put  aside  by  an  individual,  but 
which  they  must  invarably  set  first  if  they  would  be  worthy 
of  their  trust. 

President  Slocum,  of  Colorado, 
President  Powell,  of  Hobart, 
President  Kelly,  of  Earlham, 

Committee 


REVIEWS 

The  essentials  of  agriculture — By  Henry  Jackson  Waters.  (Boston; 

Ginn  &  Co.,  1915.  455  P-  Si -25  ) 

The  purpose  of  Essentials  of  agriculture  is  that  of  a  text¬ 
book  on  agriculture  for  pupils  of  secondary  schools.  Presi¬ 
dent  Waters  states  in  the  preface  that  “this  book  is  for 
students  who  desire  a  practical  working  knowledge  of  the 
essentials  of  agriculture,”  so  that  by  implication  one  might 
fairly  conclude  that  the 'book  may  be  suited  for  a  wider 
use  than  for  pupils  in  the  high  school.  In  a  subsequent 
statement,  however,  he  indicates  its  chief  sphere  of  use  as 
the  high  school:  “The  arrangement  of  subject  matter  in 
this  text  is  based  upon  the  results  of  the  best  experience  in 
teaching  agriculture  in  secondary  schools,  and  upon  the 
courses  of  study  adopted  by  various  state  departments  of 
education.” 

Altho  arranged  primarily  for  high  school  use,  it  gives 
the  general  reader,  farmer  and  city  man  alike,  an  interesting, 
connected  and  scientific  survey  of  American  agriculture. 
This  field  is  rarely  surveyed  in  a  five-hundred  page  book,  but 
in  this  book  it  is  so  unusually  well  done  that  we  feel  war¬ 
ranted  in  saying  that  it  should  find  its  way  to  many  reading 
tables  in  farm  and  city  homes.  Such  being  the  case. 
Essentials  of  agriculture  will  be  to  many  adult  students 
what  standard  high  school  books  in  other  lines  often 
prove  to  be,  namely,  an  authoritative  review  for  him  who 
if  he  reads  at  all  must  do  so  on  the  run. 

No  considerable  increment  to  President  Waters’  emi¬ 
nence  among  agriculturists  and  educators  is  hereby  added. 
He  modestly  writes  on  page  VI  of  the  preface,  “To  the  help 
of  the  following  specialists  is  due  in  large  measure  what¬ 
ever  merit  the  book  possesses,”  and  then  gives  the  names 
and  official  positions  of  forty  collaborators  along  with  the 
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special  help  each  rendered.  Generous  help  must  have  been 
accorded  President  Waters  as  evidenced  by  careful,  modern, 
yet  simple,  statement  of  scientific  conceptions,  in  diverse 
fields  of  agriculture.  Generous  labor  must  have  been 
bestowed  by  the  author  upon  the  task  of  assembling  and 
assimilating  these  contributions,  for  the  book  is  well  har¬ 
monized. 

There  are  thirty-seven  chapters,  comprising  four  hundred 
and  fifty-five  pages,  besides  twenty-three  pages  in  appen¬ 
dices,  and  thirteen  in  index.  Chapters  I  to  XII,  133  pages, 
consider:  the  new  agriculture,  better  plants  and  animals, 
plant  nutrition  and  propagation,  soil  management,  manures 
and  fertilizers,  types  of  farming,  drainage,  irrigation  and  dry 
farming.  Each  chapter  is  appropriately  prefaced  by  an 
artistic,  somewhat  conventionalized  zinc  etching  substan¬ 
tiated  by  chapter  number,  subject  and  suggestive  quota¬ 
tion  from  Virgil,  the  Bible,  Cato,  Columella,  Cicero,  as  well 
as  from  some  more  modem  rural-minded  poets  and  sages. 

Fifteen  chapters,  comprising  185  pages,  treat  of 
cereals,  fiber  crops,  forage  crops,  grasses,  legumes,  roots 
and  tubers,  sugar  crops,  tobacco,  orchard  crops,  wood-lot, 
plant  diseases,  farm  insects  and  spraying.  No  discussion 
is  given  buckwheat  and  it  seems  to  us  that  the  color  fine 
in  the  members  of  the  Solanaceae  family  has  suffered 
tobacco  to  receive  partial  treatment  (six  pages)  compared 
with  white  potatoes  (four  pages).  Potato  Clubs  as  a  suc¬ 
cessful  home  project  endeavor  in  secondary  agriculttu'e 
would  justify  the  complete  eUmination,  if  necessary,  of  a 
discussion  of  tobacco,  in  order  that  potato  culture  be  given 
due  consideration. 

tji 

Eight  chapters,  making  up  115  pages,  treat  of  animal 
husbandry,  under  the  topics:  animal  feeding,  horses  nd 
mules,  dairy  cattle  and  products,  beef  cattle,  swine,  sheep 
and  poultry.  A  modest  space  is  given  to  animal  breeding 
considerations,  and  veterinary  suggestions  are  all  but 
omitted,  chief  emphasis  being  placed  on  prevention  of 
insanitation  and  disease  thru  proper  feeding  and  care. 

Two  chapters  conclude  the  text,  one  on  business  aspects 
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of  farming  and  one  on  farm  machinery,  together  covering 
twenty  pages. 

Following  each  chapter  is  a  section  entitled:  Questions 
and  Problems,  in  which  review  of  the  preceding  matter 
is  interrogated  as  well  as  problems  in  application  of  state¬ 
ments  to  local  conditions.  Frequently  these  problems 
call  for  local  surveys  of  current  farm  practises,  an  excellent 
pedagogic  device  but  one  requiring  for  its  full  fruition 
project  work  wherein  the  pupils  try  out  experimentally 
at  home  the  farm  practises  that  have  been  found  want¬ 
ing.  It  seems  to  us  that  not  a  few  opportunities  have  been 
missed  for  utilizing  the  possibility  of  home  project  work. 
Questions  and  Problems  is  therefore  not  overdone  even 
tho  it  comprises  twenty-five  pages  of  the  book. 

Generally  following  the  foregoing  section,  the  chapters 
are  supplied  with  suggestive  exercises  which  are  succinctly 
outlined  and  are  explicit  in  requiring  observation  for  a  con¬ 
clusion.  About  twenty  pages  of  the  book  are  devoted 
to  outlining  these  exercises,  tho  the  appendices  of  twenty 
pages  are  properly  a  part  of  the  laboratory  work  and  will 
be  utilized  by  the  teacher  of  good  secondary  agriculture 
even  more  than  many  of  the  exercises.  One  hundred  and 
six  exercises  are  described,  of  which  thirteen  only  are  given 
in  the  animal  husbandry  section. 

The  final  phase  of  each  chapter  is  the  section  References, 
making  a  total  of  eleven  pages  in  the  book,  and  providing 
the  basis  for  a  standard  high  school  reference  library  in 
agriculture.  The  references  cited  under  this  heading  are 
of  technical  books  of  recognized  authorities,  and  reports, 
bu^’etins  and  circulars  of  the  United  States  Department 
or  Agriculture.  References  to  pertinent  state  experiment 
st  .ion  publications  are  probably  not  made  since  most 
stations  publish  only  enough  to  supply  the  intra-state 
demand.  We  wonder  why  Piper’s  Forage  crops  and  their 
culture,  Macmillan  Company,  1914,  is  not  included  in  the 
reference  list  closing  Chapter  XVIII,  Forage  Crops;  also 
why  no  reference  is  cited  for  bees  in  Chapter  XX,  tho 
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there  are  two  eligible  government  publications,  namely, 
Farmers'  Bulletins,  442  and  447. 

The  sequence  of  topics  is  logical  from  the  scientific 
viewpoint,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  us  that  it  is  pedagogical. 
No  definite  statement  is  made  as  to  the  advisable  order  of 
presentation.  The  course  in  agriculture  in  schools  is  likely 
to  be  taken  up  in  the  fall  and  presented  seriatim  as  laid 
down  in  the  book.  The  fall  is  hardly  the  period  of  the  year 
to  study  the  early  chapters  of  the  book  on  Better  Plants 
and  Animals,  How  Plants  Feed  and  Grow,  Plant  Propaga¬ 
tion,  when  there  are  chapters  on  Corn,  Silos  and  Silage, 
the  Orchard  Crop,  and  the  like,  in  the  midst  of  the  book. 
It  is  recommended  in  the  preface  that  “the  facilities  of  the 
neighborhood”  be  utilized  “as  a  laboratory,”  that  “the 
gardens,  orchards  and  farms,  and  indeed  gardeners  and 
farmers  themselves,  should  be  utilized  to  the  fullest  ex¬ 
tent.”  Hence  crops  and  cultural  practises  should,  for  the 
most  part,  be  studied  in  fall  and  spring,  leaving  much  of 
the  study  and  laboratory  work  of  a  general  nature,  as  well 
as  much  of  the  animal  husbandry  work,  for  the  winter. 
Such  a  rearrangement  of  the'  subject-matter  would  be 
vitally  suggestive  to  teachers,  would  point  to  the  maximum 
utilization  of  local  farm  laboratory  materials,  and  would 
tend  to  start  the  study  of  agriculture  on  natural  out-of- 
door  feet,  rather  than  on  indoor,  bookish,  unnatural, 
pseudo-scientific,  bound  feet. 

With  the  foregoing  suggestion  in  mind,  the  book  is  recom¬ 
mended  as  an  excellent  textbook  for  a  one-year  high  school 
course  in  agriculture.  Essentials  of  agriculture  is  a  posi- 
ti  contribution  to  textbook  literature  in  the  field  of 
American  secondary  education  and  merits  the  serious 
consideration  of  interested  school  men  and  women. 

O.  S.  Morgan 

Columbia  University 

The  twentieth  century  student  is  constantly  surprized 
at  the  fact  that  seers  of  long  ago  have  anticipated  many 
modern  dreams  and  plans.  We  welcome  a  translation 
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from  the  Latin  of  Christianopolis :  An  ideal  state  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  writer  was  Johann  Valentin 
Andreae,  who  was  born  in  1586  in  Suabia.  His  writings  are 
almost  unknown  and  the  Latin  original  of  this  Utopian 
sketch  is  very  rare.  It  is  just  270  years  since  Robert 
Boyle,  in  a  letter  to  Samuel  Hartlib,  exprest  the  wish  that 
an  English  version  of  it  might  be  made.  Such  a  version  has 
now  been  made,  and  well  made,  by  Assistant  Professor 
Held  of  Miami  University.  (New  York:  The  Oxford 
University  Press:  American  Branch,  1916.  287  p.) 

A  really  capital  and  most  readable  book  entitled  The 
seven  wonders  of  the  ancient  world,  by  Dr.  Edgar  J.  Banks, 
tells  the  story  of  those  great  structures  which  so  fascinated 
the  ancient  imagination  and  took  their  place  among  the 
world’s  noteworthy  possessions.  As  the  author  well  says: 
“The  deeper  the  excavator  delves  into  the  ruins  of  the  past 
ages,  the  more  he  realizes  that  the  ancients  erected  structures 
by  the  side  of  which  the  modem  sky-scraper  is  insignificant ; 
that  they  worshipped  in  temples  far  more  wonderful  than 
our  greatest  cathedrals ;  that  they  buried  their  dead  in  tombs 
which  no  modem  millionaire  could  afford  to  build ;  that  they 
produced  an  art  which  the  modern  world  has  yet  unequaled.’’ 
(New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1916.  191  p.  $1.50.) 

With  a  view  to  meeting  the  intellectual  capacities  and 
needs  of  high  school  pupils.  Dr.  James  Henry  Brasted  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  has  written  an  introduction  to 
the  story  of  ancient  history  and  the  career  of  early  men, 
which  he  calls  Ancient  times:  A  history  of  the  early  world. 
The  result  is  a  sound  and  commendable  textbook.  (Boston : 
Ginn  &  Company,  1916.  742  p.) 

We  welcome  with  gratitude  the  republication,  or  the  re¬ 
establishment,  of  Valentine’s  Manual  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  This  noteworthy  year  book,  established  in  1841, 
was  discontinued  after  Mr.  Valentine’s  death  in  1868. 
We  trust  that  this  revival  of  a  most  useful  and  interesting 
volume  will  be  permanent.  The  reproductions  of  old  manu¬ 
scripts  and  old  prints  and  the  historical  material  here 
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brought  together  are  of  much  more  than  usual  interest. 
(New  York:  The  Valentine  Company,  1916.  256  p.) 

Professor  Albert  Bushnell  Hart  is  a  prolific  writer,  but 
unfortunately  does  not  command  a  good  English  style. 
This  reflection  is  forced  upon  the  reviewer  by  reading  his 
important  volume  entitled  The  Monroe  Doctrine.  The 
immense  amount  of  valuable  material  here  brought  to¬ 
gether  deserves  a  better  and  more  effective  presentation 
than  Professor  Hart  gives  it.  (Boston:  Tittle,  Brown  & 
Company,  1916.  465  p.  $1.75.) 

Professor  Chalifant  Robinson  of  Princeton  University 
has  revised  and  adapted  from  the  French  a  well-known 
textbook  with  the  title.  Continental  Europe,  i2yo-i^g8. 
The  original  is  well  deserving  this  satisfactory  English 
version.  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Company,  1916. 
484  p.  $2.00.) 

There  are  so  many  school  histories  of  the  United  States 
that  one  can  not  help  wondering  why  we  should  have 
another.  The  History  of  the  United  States,  by  Professor 
Emerson  D.  Fite  of  Vassar  College,  justifies  itself  by  its 
very  clear  and  simple  treatment  of  this  topic,  and  by  its 
very  excellent  illustrations.  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  & 
Company,  1916.  574  p.  $1.60.) 

Miss  Mabel  T.  Wellman  of  Indiana  University  is  the 
author  of  Food  study,  a  book  intended  for  use  in  high  schools 
by  those  young  women  who  are  taking  instruction  in  home 
economics.  (Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Company,  1916. 
324  p.  $1.00.) 


X 

NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Academic  status  "fhe  report  presented  in  New  York  in 
of  psychology  December  to  The  American  Psychological 
Association  by  its  Committee  on  the  Academic  Status 
of  Psychology,  Professor  Bird  T.  Baldwin,  Chairman, 
has  appeared  as  a  pamphlet  of  34  pages.  This  report 
came  at  the  time  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  Association.  It  is  a  most  interesting 
survey  of  psychological  investigations  of  the  past  quarter 
century,  but  with  almost  exclusive  reference  to  those  of 
the  past  year  and  to  “differentiations  between  psychological 
experiments  and  mental  tests.” 

The  purpose  of  the  report  is  stated  to  be  “to  present 
material  which  will  help  to  formulate  in  a  tangible  manner 
the  extent  to  which  Mental  Tests  are  supplementing  or 
supplanting  Psychological  Experiments  in  our  laboratories 
and  courses  of  instruction.”  The  material  for  the  report 
was  secured  largely  thru  a  questionary  submitted  to 
the  members  of  the  Association,  and  is  based  on  115  of  the 
165  replies  received  because  these  came  from  members 
who  are  actively  engaged  in  experimental  work.  Eleven 
questions  were  asked  but  half  of  the  report  is  devoted  to 
the  first  of  these,  viz.,  “From  the  standpoint  of  advancing 
our  science,  what  do  you  consider  are  the  fundamental 
differences  between  Psychological  Experiments  or  Investi¬ 
gations  on  the  one  hand  and  Mental  Tests  on  the  other?” 

Great  interest  is  added  and  the  report  is  made  quite 
unique  by  giving  the  complete  signed  replies  of  the  115 
members  to  this  question  and  in  part  to  the  second  and 
third  questions,  which  read  respectively  as  follows :  ‘  ‘Which 
of  these  two  general  lines  of  psychological  work — Ex¬ 
periments  or  Mental  Tests — are  you  emphasizing  at  pres¬ 
ent?”  (and  why?,  implied),  and  third  “Aside  from  Experi- 
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ments  given  in  our  regular  texts  and  laboratory  manuals, 
will  you  please  list  as  far  as  you  deem  it  advisable  the  original 
experiments  and  investigations  which  were  in  progress 
last  year  in  your  laboratory?”  The  answers  to  the  first 
question  are  so  diversified  as  to  be  roughly  put  into  eleven 
classes.  Question  two  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  workers 
are  about  equally  divided  in  interest,  but  strangely,  for 
practically  the  same  reasons  in  each  case — “personal  in¬ 
terest,”  “best  method  of  advancing  the  science,”  “practical 
value”  or  “more  important.”  About  four  hundred  investi¬ 
gations  are  enumerated  by  name  and  location  of  the  in¬ 
vestigator  in  reply  to  the  third  question.  The  other 
questions  of  general  interest  refer  to  Scales  or  Standard 
Tests  and  to  Vocational  Guidance  or  Business  Efficiency 
Tests. 

The  existence  of  this  Committee  on  Academic  Status  is 
noteworthy.  A  similar  committee  could  render  important 
and  valuable  service  to  any  great  body  of  scientific  workers. 
The  above  report  can  not  but  be  suggestive,  helpful  and 
stimulating  to  further  psychological  investigations. 


There  are  many  signs  that  the  long  months  of  anxiety, 
waiting  and  intense  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  war, 
are  setting  the  nerves  of  many  persons,  and  even  of  entire 
communities,  on  edge.  The  public  press  is  filled  with 
incoherent  and  half-coherent  clamorings  for  this  or  for  that, 
while  the  great  underlying  and  controlling  principles  of 
civilization,  and  their  fate,  are  lost  sight  of.  Peace  is  not 
an  ideal;  it  is  a  state  attendant  upon  the  achievement  of 
an  ideal.  The  ideal  itself  is  human  liberty,  justice  and  the 
honorable  conduct  of  an  orderly  and  humane  society. 
Given  this,  and  durable  peace  follows  naturally.  Without 
this,  there  is  no  peace,  but  only  a  rule  of  force  until  liberty 
and  justice  revolt  against  it  in  search  of  peace. 


